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GIRLI in a blue sweat- 
er coat ran down the 
dormitory corridor, 


abruptly entered Harley 
West’s room and as ab- 
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ruptly addressed the half 
dozen seniors who were 
lounging there. 

‘* The sophomores are 
getting more foolish every 
year! What do you think 
they’ve done now ?’’ 

‘*Well, Mat, as they’ve 
just been wrestling with 
class elections, I suppose 
they’ve chosen some wit- 
less one for president,’’ 
said Harley. 

‘*Have they? Rather!’’ 
answered the girl in blue. 
‘*They’ve elected that 
pale - faced, pale - haired, 
pale-voiced, pale-eyed lit- 
tle ana 

‘* Jacqueline Marceau!’’ 
cried everyone. 

‘*Right! Now don’t you 
think the sophomores have 
left their wits at home?’’ 

‘Why, there’s nothing 
to her!’’ 

‘*Miss Tower calls her 
Lydia Languish. ’’ 

‘* But do you know what 
the class calls her?’’ said 
Greta Shope. ‘‘ The amber 
witch. They’re all crazy 
about her; she had nearly 
every vote.’’ 

‘*That settles her!’’ de- 
clared Mat Conrow. ‘‘No 
one the sophomore class 
dotes on ever amounted to 
anything. Exit Jacqueline 
the First!’’ 

While this conversation 
was taking place in the 
senior dormitory, Jacqueline Marceau, 
having at last shaken herself free from 
her classmates, was seated in her little 
pocket of a room. Jacqueline was- not 
at all amazed at the outcome of the 
election; she had plotted and toiled to 
that end ever since the first week of her 
freshman year. She was not overmodest, 
either; she knew that she was clever 
and popular. Her friends adored her; 
her enemies tried in vain to overlook 
her. 

Now, thought Jacqueline, what next? 
The sophomore member for the debate, 
a place on the school team? Why not? 
Nothing could be really hard to get 
after that uphill struggle for the class 
presidency. Jacqueline stretched her 
small, slim figure at length on the 
window seat. Oh, she was tired! She 
realized it now that she was past the 
goal. 

You would not have noticed Jacque- 
line in a crowd of girls, for, just as Mat 
Conrow had said, she was pale, color- 
less, a tint of a girl; but if by chance 
she had raised her drooped eyes for 
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SHE SNATCHED THE BALL ON A QUICK SIDE PASS FROM GRETA AND SWUNG 
ROUND TOWARD THE GOAL 


day she set about winning her 
place on the debating team. 

As Jacqueline walked to the 
edge of the platform and faced 
the audience, she looked very small, very 
tired and very sad. A feeling almost of 
pity, certainly of friendliness, ran through the 
crowded chapel, even among the Boxwood 
ranks. She was so small and young and fright- 
ened. They did hope she could say something 
—anything—to that pounding speech that her 
big, calm opponent had just delivered. 

Jacqueline was not in the smallest degree 
frightened, but she knew that her audience 
thought she was, and she waited utterly still 
to let their sympathy soften their hearts com- 
pletely. She had not heard a word any one of 
the speakers had said that evening, much less 
what her Boxwood opponent had aimed at her. 
She knew her speech by heart. She could have 
said it backward, from middle to beginning, 
in any fashion. In her hand she held it clearly 
written, page by page. How she had struggled 
and worked over it! The hours and hours she 
had delved in wearisome old books for figures 
and dates and facts! How she had hated it, 


an instant, your attention would have | yet how steadily she had worked away after- 
been held by their clear, hard steadi- | noon upon afternoon when other girls were 


ness. 


playing golf or walking over the hills. Well, 


Jacqueline glanced at her watch. | that was over! Now, just to speak it. 


‘*Five o’clock,’’ she said aloud. ‘‘An 
hour and a half to dinner. I’m tired as 


a little dog, but I might as well begin | was that first argument, so keen and sharp? 


right now. ’’ 

She was a little surprised to find only 
two freshmen on the floor of the gym- 
nasium. 

‘*Making up gym ?”’ she said. ‘‘Come 
play basket ball with me; it’s just as 
good practice. ’’ 

The freshmen, flattered at an invita- 
tion from a sophomore, agreed at once. 
For an hour Jacqueline coolly used 


goal practice. 
Thus she began her campaign for 
fulfilling one of her ambitions. The next 


What was her first sentence? How did it 
begin? She could not have forgotten! Where 


She opened her little sheaf of manuscript. 


| Page seven! Where was page one? Page ten! 
| If she hunted one second longer she should go 
| crazy with shame and rush from the stage. 


Already she saw Dr. Thorsen, Harley West, 
Miss Tower, watching her with startled, pity- 
ingyes. She resolved to talk her allotted fifteen 
minutes if only limericks and Mother Goose 
came out of her mouth. She would die, since 


| die she must, ‘‘game. ’’ 
them as a guard and a centre for her | 


Fifteen minutes later the small, light voice, 


| curiously penetrating in its reach, faded off 


rather than ended. The indolent, unstressful 





ceased, and the audience sat 
silent, wondering. Where had 
she learned to do it? With a 
sort of ironic composure the pale 
little creature had presented 
one hard fact after another. Her opponent 
had driven home and clinched every 


argument with a smashing blow. This girl | 


hardly argued at all. She stated her fact with- 
out any insistence upon its value, then paused. 
It was as if she were saying, ‘‘You see the 
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‘“* Commonplace! You 
and Harley, of course, are 
good, and Mat’s reliable, 
too; but the other guards 
and the centres are ordi- 
nary. And who is to be 
our third forward ?’’ 

‘*Elma Bement ?’’ 

**She’s too slow. ’’ 

‘*Hulda Sherry or Clara 
Pitou?’’ 

‘*T’m afraid they’re both 
so slender they wouldn’t 
hold out against those big 
Boxwood guards, and then 
they’re both erratic. ’’ 

‘*Well, then, whom shall 
we have?’’ 

‘*] suppose we must take 
Jacqueline Marceau. ’’ 

‘*She’s slow!’’ 

‘* And slender. ’’ 

‘*And ordinary. ’’ 

** And erratic. ’’ 

**You’re going to con- 
vict me out of my own 
mouth, ’’ Miss Crilly said, 
laughing. ‘‘She’s a good 
many of them, I agree; 
but one I won’t allow, 
and that’s why I want 
her. She’s perfectly relia- 
ble. She’ll never lose by 
wildness. ’’ 

A very gentle Novem- 
ber day, windless and 
mild, brought in the great 
game. Jacqueline, dressed 
half an hour before any- 
one.else, took one look at 
herself in the gymnasium 
mirror. Her face looked 
white, drawn and tired. 
She laughed a little bit- 
terly as she saw Harley 
coming toward the gym- 
nasium. Harley’s cheeks 
| were brilliant scarlet; her tall, strong 
figure was aglow with excitement. 

‘*That’s the way to look the part,’’ 
| Jacqueline said to herself. ‘‘Z look 
| sick.”’ Then her bitterness turned to 
| exaltation. ‘‘But I’m not! I’m not! I 
think I could wind Harley. ’’ 

She felt that all her color and fresh- 
| ness and life had withdrawn from the 
| surface to concentrate themselves in a 
| fierce inner power. Her body seemed 


| 
| 
| 


bare, plain truth about that. You are far too | curiously light and hollow, as if she 
good logicians yourselves to need me to draw | herself had gone out entirely from it, 
conclusions for you.’’ Then after that pause | leaving only a shell ready for some new 





—so blighting toher adversary—she composedly 
stated another fact. 

And so the audience sat perfectly quiet. 
Then some one in a corner clapped timidly, 
and at once a rattle of applause ran over all 
the chapel. Again some one cried out very 
low: 

‘*O-h-h, Jacqueline Marceau!’’ and then 
suddenly the chapel rang with her name. It 
was unprecedented—a debater cheered by 
name! 

Jacqueline herself sat still as a stone, with 
her arms folded in her lap. She looked won- 
derfully calm, with her clear eyes gazing 
steadily on them all. Really, she was sick and 
trembling, and longed to put her head in her 
hands and ery. She had skirted an abyss of 
ruin—only a miracle had saved her. Indeed, 
she had little idea what or how she had spoken. 
‘*A rushing, mighty wind’’ outside herself had 
carried her along. ‘‘What is it? What am 1?’’ 
she asked herself, too weak yet to receive the 
exultant answer that sang in the air round her. 

‘*They haven’t a good team this year, Miss 
Crilly,’’ declared Harley. ‘‘They don’t work 
at all well. ’’ 

‘*Q Harley,’’ the gymnasium teacher an- 
swered irritably, ‘‘every year we get news that 
the Boxwood team has gone to pieces! Yet 
every year they beat us, or we just manage, 
fighting for our lives, to beat them. ’’ 

‘‘Our own team is pretty good, I think,’’ 


sentences, offered politely, almost indifferently, | Greta ventured to suggest in timid hopefulness. 


owner. And that new owner was al- 
ready at home in her head, whirling, 
leaping, spinning, all without affecting 
| her, Jacqueline Marceau, at all. Only 
| once before —at the debate — had she 
experienced that feeling. 

‘*Boxwood has the team of its life, I 
ean see that right now,’’ said Greta as 
she struggled into some one else’s shoes. 
Greta always got mixed up dressing 
for a game, and had to be taken in 
and out of her clothes several times. 
‘*That magnificent creature who guard- 
ed you last year, Har, is to have Jae. 
She’s played for years and years. What 
do you think she’ll do to her?’’ 

‘* Nothing to hurt,’’ said Harley. 
‘* Jac can play a fine, steady game. 
We’ll beat ’em. I feel it in me, sure, 
this time. ’’ 

Harley was always as gay before a 
game as Greta was gloomy. 

A few minutes later and they had 
run out to the field and taken their 
places. 

**Goodness, look at that forward!’’ 
Jacqueline heard some one say from 
the Boxwood benches. ‘‘ She’ll faint 
away in two whiffs.’’ 

She smiled. ‘‘Oh, I’m tougher than I 
look,’’ she said to herself. 

Jacqueline watched her tall guard 
closely. ‘‘ You may have played for 





years and years,’’ she muttered to 
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A CHANCE FOR JOHN ARP 


Cy Mary Clough Johnston 


was a little man and young; in his single- 
breasted coat and the wide white wool 
hat, which had cost him a tenth of his hundred- 


J vas ARP came riding slowly along. He 


dollar salary as a cireuit rider, he looked— | ¢ 


|admitted. ‘‘ They used to be e& 
| mighty thick round here. ’’ os 32 


well, almost funny. Seareely out of his boy- 
hood, he had a boy’s sensitiveness, and his | 
sallow face flamed as he caught what the two 
men before him were talking about. 

‘*No, siree, I’ll never take religion from a | 
little man,’’ 


‘They are bad enough yet. rn 
As I came through Licking County 
| they were having what they call a 
|dramatie hunt. All the men and 





pincushion on the rough bureau 
had ‘‘I wish you sweet repose’’ 
outlined on it with pins. By the 
bed were two braided rugs, red 
and blue and black, an inch and 
a half thick, made of homespun. 


said Wingate, laughing good- | boys for miles round formed a circle, taking | His grandmother loved that work so well that 


naturedly. ‘‘My land, they say he had to strip | |in a good slice of the timberland, and at the | she would almost confiscate the baby’s petticoat 
and swim the creeks seven times to get here to- | | firing of a cannon they began to close in. They | to make the red stripe. Arp bent down and half 
day! | Funny he didn’t float away like a chip.’’ | got three panthers, some bears and wolves, and | caressed a rug with his hand—that bit of home. 


‘He seems kind of weak - stomached,’’ 
drawled the other. ‘‘I rid with him a piece the 
other day, and when I got off my beast to kill 
a big rattler, he looked so kind of sick-lookin’ 
that I mistrusted he was goin’ to faint away.’’ 

Arp coughed, and the two men, turning, 
met his eyes confusedly. ‘‘ Fare ye well, 
William,’’ said the older man, basely re- 
treating. But young Wingate stood his ground 
and greeted Arp respectfully. 

Arp dismounted and sat, drooping, on the 
other end of the log. His chill was coming 
on, and his nostrils were already blue with it. 

‘*You’re right, brother, ’’ he said. ‘‘ There’s 
two things the ague hasn’t shaken out of my 
system yet: my inward opposition to snakes 
and my partiality for clean cookery. But I 
reckon the grace of God is equal to both. ’’ 

The big, young fellow laughed. ‘‘Come in 
and taste of my wife’s cooking. Don’t become 
me to mention it, but she can’t be beat.’’ 

The men were meeting for the first time, but 
it was to Wingate’s mischievous black eyes 
that Arp had addressed the latter half of his 
sermon, yonder at the camp meeting. Those 
eyes had mocked him from the ‘‘brimstone 
corner,’’ laughing and making laugh —a 
leader, evidently. Arp coveted him, and his 
heart moved toward him. 

‘* Why, thank you, brother, I will!’’ he 
said warmly. ‘‘The other day on the north- 
ern part of the circuit I was offered some 
right curious corn bread, and after the meal 
the sister said she wouldn’t have mixed the 
potato peelings up in it if she had known 
the rider was coming. ’’ 

‘* Well, I’ll warrant my wife,’’ Wingate 
declared, looking toward the house, where 
his pretty young wife stood in the doorway, 
holding her rosy baby in her arms. ‘‘'This 
is our first night in the new house, and we’ll 
be proud to have you put up with us. Maybe 
you’ll bring us luck.’’ 

‘*You have already brought me luck,’’ said 
the preacher, smiling. ‘‘I was on my way to 
Brother Byles’s, but he is seven miles away, 
and I feel as if I had been drawn through 
a knothole. ’’ 

The pioneer cabin stood three sides of 
well -chinked logs and one of smooth light- 
brown stone. The great chimney was built 
against a bench of rock almost as high as the | 
house, a stepping-stone to the cliff, which 
sprang grandly upward. A grassy lawn sloped | 
gently away from the cabin, which stood in a 
natural glade of the primeval forest. 

‘‘Tt’s a sightly place,’’ murmured Arp. 

‘*Yes, sir. That chimney will roar like a kiln 
when we light up. We’ll be snug enough in 
winter. ’’ 

‘*What if a catamount should take a notion 
to drop down your chimney ?’’ Arp suggested. 

‘““There would be a lively tussle,’’ Wingate | 





all the small critters you ever heard tell of.’’ 


The sounds from below came up plainly. 


‘‘Fun alive!’’ ejaculated Wingate. ‘‘But a| He heard Wingate repeat to his wife the story 


DRAWN BY WALT LOUDERBACK 





HE WAS AWAKENED BY A STRANGE AND TERRIBLE SOUND—A SCREAM 
FROM WINGATE 


| man can’t have everything. We have regular | 


Saturday snake hunts round here; choose up 
sides, and the one that has the least to show 


| for it treats the winners. Last year they killed 


over three thousand. ’’ 

There had been a thunderstorm, and a chill 
had followed it. After supper the three, with 
only sixty years to divide among them, sat 
round the great fireplace and talked. Arp played 
with the baby; the homelike atmosphere was 
sweet to him. 

At last Wingate showed his guest to his 


| bed in the loft. The room was high enough, 


but was niggardly windowed. A little silk 


of the corn bread; their few words of compas- 
sion were hard to bear, yet sweet to the home- 
sick man. Presently he heard Wingate’s heavy 
breathing. Twice the baby stirred, and its 
mother hushed it. 

At last Arp fell asleep. Some time later he 
was awakened by a strange and terrible sound 
—a scream from Wingate, a loud, incredulous, 
impatient ery of agony. 

Arp called out to ask what was wrong, and 
Wingate’s voice came up to him: 

‘* The room is alive with rattlers! There 
was one on the bed, but I threw it off.’’ 

‘*Lie still!’’ the circuit rider cried. ‘‘ Lie still, 





I tell you! If you so much as put your bare 

foot out of bed, you are a dead man!’’ 

Arp was putting on his own boots and trou- 
sers with feverish haste; the boots after their 

wetting were like iron, and he had to struggle 
to get them on. Below he could hear Mrs. 
Wingate’s wild sobbing and crying. 

‘*T’ll go for help!’’ the preacher called. 

‘**T can’t let you,’’ Wingate answered. ‘‘ You 
can’t get out without going through them. 
Stay where you are. I’ll go myself.’’ 

‘“‘No!’’ John Arp cried sternly. ‘‘I have no 
wife, and you have. I’m prepared to die, and 
I fear you are not. Cover up, head and all, 
and don’t uncover, whatever happens. If the 
Lord needs me, He can look to it.’’ 

Catching up the two braided rugs, he 
wrapped them carefully round his legs and 
tied them below his knees with his suspen- 
ders. Then, with his heart pounding madly, 
he went down the stairs. “As he opened the 
staircase door, he ceased to have any heart, or 
any inside at all—only a cold hollow there. 

In the two squares of moonlight and fire- 
light he saw quicksilver. He felt a dreadful 
softness slide from under his feet. He dared 
not hurry for fear of falling; one, two, three 
—ten steps it took, with that sound as of 
dried pods shaken on every side. 

He felt the impact of the stroke, but not the 
stroke itself ; then he knocked up the latch and 
flung open the door. It seemed to him that he 
had been years in crossing the room. 

‘*All right!’’ he called. ‘‘Keep covered!’’ 

When he was safe outside, he kicked off the 
rugs and tossed them away. Two ugly fellows, 
caught by the fangs, were still hanging on 
them. Then Arp ran as he had never dreamed 
he could run. He did not once pause or slacken 
speed, and as he neared the little settlement 
he shouted with all the breath he had left. 

When they heard that unmistakable word, 
they came running to meet him. Instantly, it 
seemed, the road was filled with half-clothed, 
running men, with axes or clubs. Some one 
brought a horse and mounted the exhausted 
preacher on it. So, with two stalwart men 
running by the horse, he reached the house 
when the others did. 

The wind-swept space by the door was 
clear, but on the hearth and in the corners and 
upon the bed were those shapes of night. The 
Davids of the wilderness, who hated without 
fearing, fell upon those Amalekites, while the 
rider stood, faint and sick, leaning against 
his horse. 

When they uncovered Wingate and his wife 
and child, they found them unconscious, 
half-smothered, but the fresh air and vigorous 
treatment brought them to themselves. But 
for a year or more the woman’s great eyes 
did not lose that look of terror. 

The rock against which the house was built 
had a hollow in its heart, and when the heat 
of the fire had had time to penetrate the stone 
the ugly brood had crawled to the warmth. As 
broad day came on, the men carried out the 
furniture, and then Wingate himself applied the 
torch to the house. When he came out he stood 
soberly beside the circuit rider, and presently 
passed his arm across the little man’s shoulders. 

‘*Mr. Arp,’’ he said, ‘‘I take back what I 
said about not taking religion from a little man. 
I’ll take it from you and be proud to do it. 
You’ve bought me and paid for me—and don’t 
you ever let go of me till the Lord A’mighty 
has made me as big a man as you are.’’ 





herself, ‘‘but I’ll risk it. I’ve played just as 
many hours in my life, if I didn’t begin till 
last September. ’’ 

Her mind roamed back over the time since 
the debate. Basket ball, basket ball, basket 
ball! She had not walked, rowed, or golfed, or 
played tennis; she had not read, or written 
letters, or — dearest delight of all — gossiped 
about from room to room. Instead she had 
practiced—goals, passes, throws, stops. 

“Play !’’ mi. 

The ball was down by the school goal at 
onee. Thinking was over. 

Boxwood’s powerful guards played a hard, 
pounding game, with a rush and fury about 
it that the school team had never known, yet 
Greta, Harley and Jacqueline kept the ball at 
their goal—the first two hot, crimson, gasping, 
the last very white and tired. Jacqueline passed, | 
caught, kept away from her guard, leaped, | 
avoided rough fouls or interference. She played 
well, but mechanically, uninspired. 

Then suddenly the strange creature that had 





come to live in her leaped high above her 
guard and had the ball. ‘‘Ah-h!’’ It was the | 
long sound from the benches that greets an | 
unusual play. The ball struck the edge of the | 
basket, hung there a moment, and fell back to | 
the ground, unscored. Jacqueline heard the 
crowd shouting, ‘‘Good try! Good try!’’ 

Then there was more playing such as she 
had practiced hour after hour that year, and 
suddenly a twist, out from her guard’s very 
grip, a contortion like an acrobat, a reach 


It was a wonderful first half. The other two 
forwards, inspired by Jacqueline, played up 
to her grandly. They could not score, but they 
had kept the ball down at their end, they had 
made splendid tries, and the next half they 
would have the sun behind them. 

‘* Jacqueline, you wonder!’’ Harley panted. 
‘*T never saw such playing! You’re a genius!’’ 

The girls, breaking all rules, crowded round 
Jacqueline to offer their praises, but Miss 
Crilly drove them back. 

‘*Girls, let her alone. She must rest. She’s 
tired to death. Do you think you can play out 
the other half?’’ 

Jacqueline stretched herself under her coat. 
‘*1’m not tired, truly. I’ve never played so hard 
before, but I’ve kept on for hours at practice. ’’ 

She felt a little in awe of herself as she lay 
resting. What was it that made her in the rush 
and sweep of a great excitement do such won- 
derful things? Was she really a genius? Mat 
had played splendidly, and so had Harley and 
Greta, but none of them had done as she. had 
—she, the little, untrained sophomore. 


The second half of that game is a thing still | a 


talked of at school. At the throw-off Boxwood 
| fouled. Harley, as first forward, had practiced 
the free throw, but without a look or a word 
she handed the ball to Jacqueline. 

‘“Take your time,’’ she whispered. 

But Jacqueline caught the ball from the 
umpire, spun into place, and tossed it in like 
a glove into a drawer. 

Jacqueline was everywhere that half, head- 
long on the ground to be first for a dropped 





backward, and the ball was in her hands again. 


ball, springing light as the ball itself to catch 





it in the air, swinging it up on every possible 
or impossible chance at the goal. 

‘*Now!’’ It seemed like a voice in the air, 
yet not a soul had spoken. The field was abso- 
lutely quiet. She saw the timekeeper glance 
at her watch. Now! She snatched the ball on 
a quick side pass from Greta and swung round 
toward the goal. It was a long way off and at 
an ugly angle, but she had practiced, from that 
very spot fifty times and made it twenty. 
Now! The ball went in. Ten seconds later 
time was called. 

Jacqueline sat down on the ground and dug 
her heels into the sod. She was the heroine of 
the school, the greatest player of the year, 
and the tiredest girl in four kingdoms. And 
school had beaten Boxwood three to nothing. 

The next day, lying in bed surrounded with 
flowers, candy, girls and adulation, she wrote 
a letter home to her sister. It included an 
account of the game: 

‘*Yesterday we played Boxwood. We won, 
three to nothing. One of our forwards made a 
free throw that counts one, then she made 
goal from the field, rather a good throw. I 
got on the team, although I did not expect'to, 
being only a sophomore. I worked ter 
hard to, really, harder than over the debate. 
But I’m not going to work another stroke on 
anything this year. I’ve worked enough. Of 
course you’ ll think this is a joke. It isn’t.’’ 

And work the rest of the year she did not. 
Petted by the seniors, the idol of her class, 
she enjoyed herself in a round of ‘‘little plays’’ 
from dawn to dark. She rarely practiced basket 
ball for the spring game, and the team, mindful 





of her prowess, forbore to urge her. As for 
study, she would have none of it. 

‘*Isn’t it too bad to have the game put off 
so late, only a week before exams?’’ Harley 
lay on Jacqueline’s couch, resting after prac- 
tice. ‘‘I haven’t had the least chance to cram 
up. I don’t suppose you worry over exams any 
more than you do over the game. You haven’t 
so much as watched practice, land knows 
when. But, there—you’re the law and the 
gospel to yourself, you genius. ’’ 

The other laughed and shook her head. 

‘*Don’t you squirm a little—honest?’’ asked 
Harley. ‘‘When I was a sophomore I was seeth- 
ing in vats of worry and work at this season. ’’ 

‘*T suppose I ought to be,’’ said Jacqueline. 

““Oh, maybe not. You’d be warned if you 
were shaky. ’’ 

A curious look flitted over Jacqueline’s small 
face; but Harley did not see it. When the 
senior had gone, Jacqueline sat staring at the 
floor. 

‘*Well,’’ she said to herself at length. ‘‘Oh, 
there’s the debate and last fall’s game!’’ 

‘Play!’ sitio 

The spring game had begun. Jacqueline, 
cool and tense as ever, leaped into the game 
with all her old fierce, if suppressed, excite- 
ment. What was the matter with her? She 
fumbled, she fouled, she threw wild. With 
a great effort she tried to steady herself; for a 
few moments she wavered, and then to her 
relief she found that she was throwing and 
catching with more exactness and strength. 
But she could not escape her guard. She took 
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no chances; she made no brilliant attempts. 
Every ounce of herself went into keeping on 
the track of ordinary, steady playing. 

‘‘What ails Jac to-day?’’ She caught the 
words from the girls. ‘‘She can’t play at all.’’ 

‘*T don’t think she’s even trying; she doesn’t 
even look interested. ’’ 

Jacqueline stretched herself on the ground ; 
the first half was over. Trying! Interested! 
What an ironic world it was! Last fall, easily, 
happily even, she had played a magnificent 
game. This spring she worked like a slave, and 
she could hardly keep going. Half an hour 
later the last play of the game had been made 
and the timekeeper had blown her whistle. 

‘© Thank goodness, that is over!’’ Greta 
slipped in among her team after the weak 
cheer for Boxwood. 

‘*Don’t take it so hard,’’ said a sympathiz- 
ing senior. ‘‘ You played like a rocket your- 
self, and the score’s only three to one.’’ 

‘‘What I want to know is what the dickens 
ailed you, Jacqueline Marceau?’’ Mat shook 
the small girl. ‘‘Here you’re the finest player 
school ever had, and you played like a—a — ”’ 

‘*She played a splendid, steady, reliable 
game, Mat.’’ Harley’s arms pushed Mat’s 
away, and she held the sophomore’s hand 
tight. ‘‘After that first wildness, just for a 
minute, she played a good game.’’ 

‘*Yes, she did, as good as mine, every bit, 
but we expected Jac Marceau to play magnifi- 
cently. O Jac,’’—Mat could not get a hold on 
herself yet, —‘‘why didn’t you work to-day ?’’ 

Jacqueline rested her head against Harley; 
she felt like a very little sophomore now. She 
would have liked to shout, ‘‘I hate you, you 
ungrateful wretches!’’ but she only murmured 
in a faint voice, ‘‘I tried hard. ’’ 

A week later Harley ran up to Jacqueline’s 
room, knocked and opened the door. ‘‘May I 
come in? Why, it’s all dark.’’ 

‘Lights are so hot, Harley; besides, I’ve 
been crying, and I look like a sponge. Lock 
the door. ’’ 

Harley settled herself in a corner of the 
couch; Jacyueline lay at length on it, with 
her head in her friend’s lap. 

‘*Harley,’’ she said, ‘‘do you want to know 
why I lost the game last week? I haven’t 
played six games of ball in six months. Last 
fall I was like a well-oiled machine; this spring 
I was just a girl who was terribly rus’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you practice this winter?’’ 

‘*Too lazy! I didn’t care a straw that school 





won last fall. I was crazy about winning my- 
self, though. But I’ve cared—horribly—that 
school lost. I lost a Boxwood game! Harley, 
how would you feel if you believed that about 
yourself ?’’ Her voice sounded small and sad. 

**Don’t, dear, don’t!’’ Harley did not grasp 
it all, but she knew the signs of emotion in 
her friend. She bent down and kissed her. 

Jacqueline tried to escape the caress. ‘‘ I 
don’t deserve any sympathy,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ve 
flunked three of my exams. ’’ 

‘*T don’t believe it!’’ 

‘*French, Greek, algebra—I never studied 
them. It’s hard luck to fail your exams, have 
to tell your family and friends, and be tutored 
all the hot summer; but it’s not in the same 
globe with losing a game for your school, and 
making the class that elected you president 
ashamed ! Oh, I’ve been such a fool!’’ 

Suddenly Jacqueline began to cry like a tired, 
discouraged little girl. Harley slipped to the 
floor and pressed her face to hers. Intuition 
told her that something still remained unsaid. 

‘*Tell me, dearie, tell me.’’ 

‘*Yes, I’m going to. I haven’t a lazy bone in 

e.’’ A long pause.. ‘‘It wasn’t laziness. ’’ 

‘*No, dear, no.’’ 

‘“*T thought I was a genius. Oh, yes, I did! 
I did! Don’t laugh. ’’ 

‘*Laugh! You are a genius, Jacie.’’ 

“‘T’m a fool.’’ Jacqueline had ceased to ery. 
‘“*T worked and worked all last year to be class 
president. Well, I got it. It would have been 
funny if I hadn’t, the way I slaved. But the 
girls went round saying, ‘Oh!’ and ‘Ah!’ and 


personality, till I believed it. Yes, I did. 
‘*Then I studied for the debate. My goodness, | | 
Har, I don’t believe that old Greek that put | 
pebbles in his mouth and shouted at the sea 
ever slaved any harder! Well, when I got up | 
there I had stage fright, and forgot my argu- 
ments, and made pie of things generally; but 
my head was so crammed, jammed full of my | 
subject I couldn’t talk of anything else. But 
there you are again—I thought it was genius. 
Jgh! And the basket ball. I worked and 
worked, and that morning ‘the glow came.’ 
I’d just been rubbing and rubbing two sticks | 
together till the fire blazed up. Genius!’’ 


| monarch. It was the loot of war that chiefly 
‘Wonderful!’ and that it was all sheer force of | filled the treasury from which on a storied 
| occasion he invited a noble Athenian to help 


| managed to carry away one hundred pounds, 
| the value of his load, as it would be calculated 
| to-day, was only $24,806. Gold is heavy stuff. 


| father, David, was a great soldier and had 
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ITHIN the last few 
years the world had 
been flooded with gold 


in quantities that not long ago 
would have been deemed un- 
imaginable. Before the great 
California discovery in 1848, the annual pro- | 
duction of the yellow metal in the entire world | 
did not exceed $35,000, 000. To-day it is more | 
than $450,000, 000. 

We read of vast accumulations of gold in 
ancient times. Those possessed by Solomon the 
Wise were doubtless enormous in quantity. 
Prodigious treasures of the precious metal 
were gathered at Babylon when Semiramis was 
queen, at Sardis by King Creesus,at Alexandria 
by the world conqueror after whom that city 
was named, and later on at Rome when the 
empire was at the summit of its power. Roman 
generals brought home gold literally by wagon- 
loads as loot of successful campaigns. 


CROESUS AND SOLOMON 


\ E: must remember, however, that in 
those times gold was not widely distrib- 
uted. Princes and potentates ‘‘gobbled 

up’’ virtually all of it, and it passed out of their 

grasp only when others more powerful than 
they wrested it from them. To-day, on the 
contrary, banks hold large deposits of gold, and 
few persons are so poor that they do not own 
watches, rings or other ornaments made of it. 

The gold of ancient times came originally 
from the gravels of streams, or from surface 
alluvial deposits. The great accumulations of 
gold, however, were usually not the result of 
mining enterprises, but were the spoil of con- 
quest. King Croesus was a successful warrior 








until he was despoiled in his turn by a Persian 


history of the world fade into in- | 
significance when compared with | 
those of the Rand, which was dis- 
covered in 1885. How far that is 
true may be judged from the fact 
that the mines of the Transvaal— 
| mainly the great Rand reef—yielded in 1915 
about $187,000,000 in gold —nearly twice as 
much as all the gold mines of the United 
States, including Alaska, yielded. 

The reef in question is an ancient seabeach. 
Perhaps fifty or sixty million years have 
elapsed since the waves of ocean broke upon it. 
But, in its day, it was much like any other 
seabeach, of quartz sand, with an admixture 
of quartz pebbles. In the course of ages it 
turned into solid rock; the sand was trans- 
formed into quartzite and still held the pebbles 
scattered through it. 

Rivers brought down to the ancient sea much 
gold, for the precious metal and the beach sand 
came from the disintegration of the same rock. 
The gold was distributed in tiny particles 
among the quartz grains; thus it is not found 
in the pebbles, but in the matrix of quartzite. 
The rock of the reef—dark gray in color, with 
whitish pebbles distributed thickly through it 
—looks like nut cake. No one not an expert 
would imagine that it contained gold. As a 
matter of fact, however, the gold is there, and 
so evenly scattered through it that the stuff 
yields a reasonably uniform average of fourteen 
dollars a ton. 

Twenty-five years ago it would not have been 
possible to mine gold that ran only fourteen 
dollars to a ton. But the cyanide process has so 
far cheapened the cost of getting the gold from 
the ore that the ancient seabeach to-day pro- 
duces about one third of the world’s output of 





the metal. The cyanide process has also made 





THE ENORMOUS TAILINGS WHEEL AT ONE OF THE “ 
OF THE RAND 


himself to all the gold he could carry away. It 
is said that the beneficiary even filled his mouth 
and nearly choked himself. If the Athenian 


Solomon was not a military man; but his 


acquired large stores of gold through his con- 
quests. Thus it was by inheritance that Solo- 
mon acquired the bulk of his treasures of yellow 





| metal. Itis recorded, however, that he engaged 
| in a gold-mining enterprise, and with the help | 


DEEP" MINES 


the gold mines of Mexico; and many of the 
great gold mines of the United States are 
worked by English companies. 

The discovery of the cyanide process, by 
which gold can profitably be separated from 
low - grade ores, dispelled the fear current 
twenty-five years ago that the gold obtainable 
from the earth was nearly exhausted. The possi- 
bility of exhaustion has not been permanently 
removed, however. The Rand deposits, enor- 
mous as they are, will not hold out indefinitely ; 
in fact, experts predict that they will be used 
up within fifty years. Meanwhile auriferous 
rocks and gravels in other parts of the world 
are being greedily robbed of their treasures. 
Deposits as yet unknown will doubtless be 
discovered, but there must surely be a limit, 


and it seems not unlikely that before the end 


of the twentieth century the gold output of the 
world will show a marked decline. 

Of course no one knows what may happen. 
Some experts believe that the Rand reef, 
instead of being only thirty miles long, is really 
twelve hundred miles long, that nearly all of 
it is buried beneath rocks of subsequent forma- 
tion, and that it will be practicable to dig 
through them to the ore deposits beneath. If 
that theory be correct, the productive future of 
the Rand will, of course, be vastly extended. 


HOARDS IN INDIA 


AN has picked the gold that he pos- 
M sesses from the crust of the earth. 
Where, originally, did it come from? 
Geologists say that it came from the inside of the 
globe, that every bit of it was thrown up from 
the depths by volcanic action. Some of it was 
discharged together with masses of molten 
rock ; some was carried upward in chemical so- 
lution and deposited in crevices and crannies of 
the tortured mountains, and thus formed veins. 
The average weight of the crust of the earth 
is less than three times that of water, bulk for 
bulk. But the entire globe is five times as heavy 
as a ball of water of the same size. That means 
that the inside is vastly heavier than the out- 
side, and the inference is that the interior of 
the globe is composed largely of metals. It 
seems not at all improbable that in the bowels 
of the planet gold exists in enormous masses, 
mingled in a molten state with other materials. 

A large part of the world’s gold supply is 
virtually lost through being hoarded in India, 
whither it continually flows ; it disappears there 
like a stream that is drunk up in the dry sand 
of the desert. India has very large exports and 
relatively small imports; in other words, it 
sells abroad far more than it buys from foreign 
lands. That means that gold in payment for 
the excess of exports over imports is flowing 
steadily into the country. 

Before the British occupied India there was 
no adequate protection for property, and the 
people acquired the habit of hiding their money 
and valuables. That habit has become so con- 
firmed in them that it seems doubtful whether 
they will ever get over it. Not only the common 
people, but the rajahs, who in the old days 
feared the incursions of rival potentates, are 
inveterate misers. 

Several thousands of millions of dollars’ 
worth of gold is hoarded to-day in India; most 
of it is in coin—much of it centuries old. Not- 
withstanding the direful poverty of the bulk 
of the population, it is said that there is scarcely 
a:native so wretched that he does not possess 
some sort of hidden bank account. Not even 
starvation will induce him to draw upon it. 

Many in that country believe that the dragon 
is a holy creature, of celestial origin, and thus 
it came about that $60,000,000 worth of British 
sovereigns bearing a design of St. George and 
the Dragon was swallowed up by the Bombay 
province a few years ago and wholly disap- 
peared. The people regarded the coins as pos- 
sessing a sacred significance. 

For many years the maharaja of Scindia 
besought the British government to give back 


possible the working of the great low-grade ore | to him his ancestral fortress of Gwalior. His 


deposits of the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
Owing to geologic causes, the ancient sea- 


| plea was finally granted, but it was not until 


some time later that his reason for being so 


beach has tilted, so that now only an edge of | anxious to recover the property became known. 
it is exposed, where it crops out for a distance | | It seems that a hoard of nearly $300,000, 000, 


of thirty miles. Some of the mine holes sunk 
in the reef are more than half a mile deep. 


nitely, and its richness is always about the 
same; but gold-bearing rock cannot be profit- 
ably mined at a depth of more than five thou- 
sand feet—a little less than a mile. 

You might suppose that the war would lessen 
the world’s output of gold, but it has not. Gold 





is a fighting weapon, and of special military 
consequence to us and our allies in view of the 


| mostly in gold, was hidden beneath a corner 


| of the fortress. A subterranean passage led to 
The ‘‘ore body’’ continues downward indefi- | 


the treasure room, but it had long since been 
walled up. As soon as the maharaja came into 
possession of the fortress, he had blindfolded 
workmen remove the treasure to some other 
and at present unknown hiding place. 

The richness in gold of the ancient seabeach 
of the Rand naturally suggests the possibility 
that the seabeaches of to-day are likely to 
contain the precious metal. That in truth is 


‘‘But listen, Jacqueline, it was rubbing two | of his friend Hiram, King of Tyre, built many | fact that the Central Powers have no impor- | the fact; but in most beach sands the precious 


sticks that did it; it wouldn’t do the least good | 
to rub two—two et 

‘*Potatoes? Well, I don’t say potatoes. Oh, 
if I work and dig and delve, I guess I can. But 
what cuts is that school has had to suffer. ’’ 

‘*Dear, if you’re not a genius —’’ 

‘*Don’t ever use that word again; it makes 
me seasick !’’ 

‘‘Well, if you’re not a ge—bright, I mean— 
I know what you are—you’re a fine girl!’’ 

Jacqueline seemed to ponder; then she 
laughed, and Jacqueline’s laugh was always 
Sweet to hear. ‘tI am not!’’ she said. ‘‘But 
—I think—maybe—I can be—sometime. ’’ 





ships, which voyaged to a region called Ophir. 
It is now thought that that region was in | 
Rhodesia, where mines supposed to be those 
anciently worked by Solomon have seated 
been reopened. 

The great California gold discovery in sia 
was followed three years later by the finding | 


tant deposits of the metal on which to draw. 


| stuff is not present in quantity sufficient to pay 


| for extracting it. Along the coast of Oregon 


THE CYANIDE PROCESS 


| there are sands moderately rich in gold, and 


| they have been mined to some extent, but the 


HE British are the great gold diggers of 
the world. They mine for it in Australia 
and New Zealand and in India. Indeed, 


work is very difficult. 
The ocean itself is full of gold. Why not? 
Rivers carry to the ocean incalculable quantities 


of gold in Australia. But the Age of Gold may | there are few gold-producing regions anywhere | of disintegrated rocks that originally contained 
be said to have begun with the development of | on the globe in which English enterprise and | gold. In every ton of sea water there is about 
the mines of the Witwatersrand in the Trans- | capital are not actively engaged. In the Sahara | one grain—four cents’ worth—of the precious 
vaal, South Africa—a development made pos- | they have reopened mines that the Egyptian | metal. 


sible by the invention of the cyanide process | 
for extracting the metal from low-grade ores. 


| Pharaohs worked thousands of years ago. The 


All of the gold that has ever been mined in 


| wonderful Klondike mines are, of course, in | the world would make only a very small frac- 


All the gold deposits previously known in the | British territory. British capital largely controls | | tion of the quantity that the ocean now holds 
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in solution. If that gold could be taken eco-| hours. The water thus impounded at high tide 
nomically from the sea water, the mining of | was allowed at the ebb to run out through 
rocks and stream gravels might perhaps be|a sluiceway in which were placed one hun- 
abandoned ; but, unfortunately, no satisfactory | dred and fourteen accumulators, each of which 
process has as yet been devised. Electrolysis | was capable of handling twenty tons of the 


will do the work, but it is too expensive. It 
may be, however, that science will yet solve 
the problem. 

‘Twenty-one years ago a company was formed 
in Boston for the purpose of carrying out a 
project of that kind. A number of business 
men of high reputation took part in the enter- 


fluid an hour. The system was said to work 
automatically, and the profits were to be enor- 


|mous. The cost of running each accumulator 
| was said to be a dollar and a half a week, 


whereas it would collect a dollar and twenty- 
seven cents’ worth of gold a day. 
To set at rest the skeptical persons’ doubts 


prise; they sold $1,000,000 worth of stock at a | of the practical value of the process, consid- 
dollar a share to persons all over New England, | erable quantities of gold were actually taken 
and built a plant at Lubec on the Maine coast. | from the accumulators in the presence of some 

A salt-water lagoon four acres in extent was | of the business men interested in the enterprise. 
dammed at its sea entrance; the tides, which | The bullion thus obtained was a mixture, one 


in that region rise and fall nearly twenty feet, 
would fill the inclosure twice every twenty-four 





LARK crept silently 
¥ back to bed and for a 

long time feigned sleep. 
At last, when both Eddy and Buck Bowers had 
retired and were breathing heavily, he gathered 
up his clothes and slipped out into the night. 
Fortunately, he had left Pinto in the stable. 
He made a careful detour across the meadow, 
so that he should leave no telltale tracks; 
then, when he was well out of hearing of the 
cabin, he speeded through the darkness. 

As he rode down Rattlesnake Cafion he lis- 
tened eagerly. He had little hope of finding 
Tom Tiger before morning, for the horse must 
have escaped from the corral. Yet he must not 
surprise and frighten him in the darkness. 

After a while, when he found no trace of 
Tom Tiger, Clark dismounted, tied Pinto and 
started toward the juniper cave corral. As he 
approached the cave he called and with a thrill 
of joy heard an answering low nicker. 

Tom Tiger had not escaped, after all. He 
had not been under the rim rock, as Buck 
Bowers had supposed, when Midnight broke 
through the wire fence. The two rival stallions 
must have heard and challenged each other 
from the far distance. 

Clark stuffed his pockets with various trap- 
pings that he had hidden in the rocks near by. 
He hesitated before filling one pocket with the 
several broken sticks of dynamite that Eddy 
had thrown at him the day of the rock slide. 
He was careful, however, to put into another 
pocket the lone percussion cap that he had 
found at the ranch and that he had carefully 
padded in an old cartridge shell. Then he took 
Tom Tiger’s prison chain. It was a 
hateful reminder that Clark wished as 








third gold and two thirds silver—sea water is 
even richer in the white metal than in gold. 





In March, 1898, thirteen small cone-shaped 
ingots derived from this source were shipped 
from Lubec to the government assay office in 
New York City, where they were found to 
contain $32 worth of silver and $599 worth of 
gold. 

Excitement grew. Manifestly there was 
unlimited wealth in sight. The stock of the 
Electrolytic Marine Salts Company, as the 
operating concern called itself, found plenty of 
eager purchasers. Money poured into the main 
office of the concern in Boston, and plans were 
drawn for a much larger plant, with a water 
area of eighty acres and a capacity for hand- 
ling at each tide 1,200,000 tons of the auriferous 
fluid. It was expected that this new outfit 
would yield a net profit of $5000 a day. 

Just then, however, something very unfor- 
tunate happened. Mr. Jernegan, the inventor 


TOM TIGER, RANGE OUTLAW 


Gy Randall Howard 


In Ten Chapters | 


The blast was successful; it opened a pas- 
sageway for the horse, and it started no tell- 
tale mountain slide. With some of the loosened 
rock, he hastily built a temporary wall a little 
back from the edge of the cliff; the wall would 
entirely screen the horse from view. Time was 
flitting, and he remained only for a few 
minutes to pull some bunch grass. 

Daylight was breaking as he cautiously let 
himself into the cabin. He had dared all, when 
he had stolen away hours before, for then he 
had not expected to find the horse before day- 
light ; but he was none the less relieved to have 
returned undetected. He walked heavily about 
in the kitchen, and then ran down the frosty 
path to the stable and started Pinto at a clatter- 
ing gallop out toward the pasture. After break- 
fast, Clark once more began to saddle Pinto. 

‘*‘How’d you throw such a sweat into him 
this cold morning?’’ Eddy asked, stopping to 
rub the pony. 

‘*T did ride a little fast out after the horses. ’’ 

‘Sure, I understand,’’ Eddy retorted, with 
a knowing grin. ‘‘I notice you’re some cham- 
pion early riser. Your bed was frosty cold a 
minute after you began bumping round in the 
kitchen. And your saddle blanket’s still hot 
clear through. ’’ 

Just then Buck Bowers came up. ‘‘I’1l need 
Pinto myself this morning,’’ he announced, 
taking charge of the pony, saddle and all. ‘‘I 





Chapter Nine 


‘*But why should Jim Odell write to me?’’ 
Clark had to ask himself. 

Clark had failed in the only specific task 
that Jim Odell had intrusted to him—the send- 
ing of the horse list. He had of course tried 
to remedy his mistake after he found that 
Eddy had destroyed the first list; but luck had 
been against him. Buck Bowers had seen to. it 
that the boy should not have a chance to finish 
a second list. Moreover, Clark had found no 
way of getting word to Jim Odell. They had 
given him no opportunity to ride down to the 
stage station, and the few persons who passed 
the ranch from time to time were always friends 
of Buck Bowers. Clark dared not trust to them 
a letter in which he should accuse the foreman 
of associating with suspicious persons who 
might be horse thieves. 

While he was eating his luncheon, he unfolded 
the papers and eagerly read the news, which, 
there on Wild Horse Ranch, seemed like the 
news from another world. Midway down one 
column his eyes caught the name Odell in a 
heading. Three times he read the little item. 

When he rose from the table, his face was 
pale but set in lines of determination. Taking 
several lumps of sugar, he ran to the stable, 
stopped to get an old bridle and then went on 
to the small pasture. It was some time before he 
could get the attention of Skat, the one horse 
that knew him. The former outlaw, which 


of the process and the sole possessor of its 
secret, received from the company in fulfillment 
of his contract with them a cash payment of 
$338,378. He thereupon disappeared, not to be 
heard of again for a number of years. 
Investigators found that the gold taken from 
the accumulators had been supplied by the 
ingenious Mr. Jernegan, who visited them at 
night in a diving suit. He had had to buy the 
gold, of course, but it cost him nothing, for 
he charged it against the expense account of 
the company under the head of ‘‘operation.’’ 
Thus collapsed an ambitious enterprise, to the 
great disappointment of a multitude of people 
who were already confident of becoming mil- 
lionaires. The sea retains its yellow wealth, but 
possibly at some future day we shall find a way 
of drawing it from the water as from a store- 
house of unlimited and inexhaustible treasure. 





would start very soon for 
the long trip to Wild Horse 
Ranch. 

A sense of great relief came to Clark when 
he saw many horses in the smaller pasture. 
He rode to a high knoll and roughly counted 
them. His breath quickened. He made one 
hundred and ninety on the first count, and only 
one hundred and eighty-seven when he counted 
them a second time. Although he galloped over 
to the far corners, he found no more horses. 

With notebook in hand Clark rode back and 
forth past the small group of horses as they 
fed. His former classification had been minute 
as to color and other marks. Many of the horses 
he immediately recognized; some of them he 
could call by name. He had soon checked his 
list; he found a few doubtful ones, and nine- 
teen that would not fit themselves into his 
rigid outline at all. Those he added. They must 
be new horses that he had previously missed. 

The next day Eddy and Buck Bowers again 
set out with their luncheons and left Clark to 
cut wood. But the minute they had disappeared 
in the direction of Rattlesnake Cafion, he ran 
down to the pasture, caught Skat, and galloped 
across the meadow, up on the high desert to 
the rim-rock spring. Tom Tiger was safe and 
very glad to see him. Clark took the risk of 
a ten- or twelve-mile run on the stallion, out 
through the thick junipers. The horse seemed 
to enjoy the exercise greatly and was wonder- 
fully responsive to his master’s commands. 

Two days passed. Buck Bowers apparently 
had given up the search for Tom Tiger, but he 








seemed to be brooding over something. His 
scowl grew more sullen, and he con- 
tinually talked in a low voice with 





soon as possible to put out of his life; 
but the time was not yet. He smiled as 
he realized that Eddy and Buck Bow- 
ers must believe that Tom Tiger was 
still shackled. 

Leading the stallion by the halter 
slowly along a rock ledge, Clark made 
his way down toward the edge of the 
junipers and the cross fence. Presently 
he came to a log that had been a land- 
mark in the approach to the cave cor- 
ral. A great boulder had shattered it! 

There must have been another slide 
from the rim-rock spring. The thought 
was suggestive. Mounting the stallion, 
Clark tied the chain to the loose end of 
the halter rope, and then dropped the 
end of the chain to the ground. 

Tom Tiger snorted and writhed, but 
Clark asserted his mastership. When 
the horse, although still cringing, was 
under control, Clark guided him back 
and forth inside the fence ; he was grat- 
ified to see that the mark of the chain 
was a good imitation of the trail it 
would have left if still attached to the 
stallion’s forefoot. 

As Clark had expected, the boulder 
had torn a gap in the fence, and he 
had little trouble in urging Tom Tiger 
over the shattered log heap. Taking 
care all the while that the chain marks 
should show, he guided the horse into 
a trail that led to the river. Into the 
water he rode, and then far down the 





DRAWN BY 
ROBERT AMICK 


HE BEGAN TO 
ARRANGE ON A FLAT 
RAIL STACKS OF FIVE 
TWENTY-DOLLAR GOLD PIECES EACH 





Eddy. Clark began to pity Eddy. The 
boy was not bad at heart, but it was 
apparent that his father was exerting 
a very bad influence over him. 

Clark puzzled about the missing 
horses, but he said nothing, for he had 
decided to await the arrival of Jim 
Odell. Although the newspaper item 
had not definitely said so, Clark felt 
certain that Jim Odell would accom- 
pany the horse buyer. Buck Bowers 
continued to suggest to Clark that he 
ought to be starting back to school. 
Then, following Clark’s final refusal 
to do so, the foreman voluntarily told 
him of the coming of the horse buyer. 

Once again Clark was set to grub- 
bing willows. He was thankful that 
Buck did not give Pinto back to him, 
for while he was afoot he would not 
be so closely watched. He found that 
it was not a long tramp directly across 
from the swamp to the rim-rock spring, 
and very seldom did Tom Tiger miss 
his daily feed and his training. 

‘*You needn’t go down to the swamp 
to-day,’’ Buck said to Clark one morn- 
ing. ‘‘The horse buyer’s coming. ’’ 

‘*And Jim Odell, too?’’ Clark asked 
eagerly. 

‘*What do you mean ?’’ the foreman 
snarled. ‘I’m boss here, with complete 
power of attorney to buy and sell any- 
thing, everything. ’’ 

Three men presently galloped down 








sloping edge of the stream to a hard 
gravel bar. From that point the chain 
never again touched the ground. Keeping to 
the rocks, Clark gradually climbed to a point 
above the old rim-rock-spring trap. 

It was a daring plan, but he reasoned that 
if, as he suspected, Buck Bowers had visited 
the rim-rock trap, found it empty and started 
a rock slide to demolish the lower escape, Tom 
Tiger would be safest back at his old refuge. 

Leaving Tom Tiger in a little penned-up 
crevasse, he scrambled down to the spring. 
Yes, the outlet rock-fill had been swept away, 
and all the loose rock within a long distance. 
Clark rushed back to the great boulder that 
blocked the inlet trail. He had had no experi- 
ence with dynamite, but he must risk it. 

Picking out the most promising narrow crack, 
he tamped in the charge, lighted the short fuse 
and rushed back to his horse. But when the 
explosion came Tom Tiger was not so much 
frightened as Clark had feared he would be. 


want Eddy to pack a sack of salt down to the 
pine-tree troughs. You can cut a stack of stove 
wood, doc. Wash up everything in the kitchen, 
and cook some beans and stuff. ’’ 

Eddy and Buck departed, and a moment 
| later Clark saw a horseman approaching from 
the other direction. He recognized a neighbor- 
ing rancher, who lived across the river. 

‘* Brought a little wad of mail,’’ said the 
rancher. Then, looking up, he exclaimed, ‘‘Gee 
whiskers! What’s Buck’s hurry ?”’ 

Clark looked, and saw the foreman tearing 
up at breakneck speed. 

‘*Here, Jake!’’ Buck called. ‘‘I’ll take that 
mail!’’ Dashing up, he seized the bundle out 
of Clark’s hands. He passed the papers to 
Clark, but only after he had run through the 
addresses did he give any letters to him. Clark’s 
letters were from his parents and from his 





friends, but from Jim Odell there was nothing. 





Eddy could catch only with a lasso, remem- 
bered the taste of sugar and came to Clark. 

Mounting bareback, Clark rode out across 
the big pasture and made a wide circle, which 
took in several sweeping lookout points. But 
no horses! He started in a swift gallop across 
to one of the smaller pastures. Z 

He was throbbing with new responsibility 
toward Jim Odell. The news item from New 
York City had said that the last of a series of 
important horse contracts had been awarded to 
Jim Odell. The rancher had agreed to deliver 
a fixed number of horses of a definite descrip- 
tion on a certain day, and if he failed to meet 
the conditions of the contract he would have 
to forfeit heavy bonds. Odell was quoted as 
saying that his ranch would supply not less 
than two hundred and fifty choicely matched 
and trained young horses. The receiving buyer, 
a Mr. Marquis, the news item went on to say, 


the road, but when they were still at a 
distance Clark saw that Jim Odell was 
not among them. Mounting Midnight,— the 
horse had by this time completely recovered 
from his wounds, —Buck rode out to meet them. 
‘*Let me introduce you to Mr. Marquis, the 
New York buyer,’’ said Buck Bowers with 
undue ceremony as they approached Clark. 
Mr. Marquis was none other than the hook- 
| nosed, one-eared man that he had seen hiding 
| in Horse Cave! The boy almost laughed in the 
/man’s face. Surely they were joking. But—no. 
| They proceeded to the corrals, and Buck invited 
Clark to stand at the gate with the one-eared 
man and himself to confirm the count. 
‘‘One hundred and ninety - two,’’ they all 
agreed. 
‘*Here, doc,’’ said the foreman, ‘‘you can 
sign this bill of sale with us, as a witness. ’’ 





—shouldn’t there be more horses ?’’ 
Buck Bowers scowled and fidgeted. But the 





‘*But,’’ Clark objected, ‘‘didn’t you expect : 
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TRAPPED IN THE 


of fresh water are brought daily from 
the watersheds of the Sierras a distance 
of two hundred and fifty miles through Long 
Valley, the Mohave Desert and sheer Sun 
Cafion to the great San Fernando storage 
reservoirs twenty miles from Los Angeles. 
‘The achievement was the work of a group of 
heroic engineers. Strange adventures befell 
the men who built the mighty aqueduct; but 
the most dreadful experience of all happened 
to Willis Hale, the young engineer in charge 
of the construction of the inverted siphon 
through the Jawbone of Sun Cafion. 
With far-seeing vision O’Shaughnessy, the 
chief, had allotted various portions of the 
work to his engineers. Young Hale, who 


Te hundred and sixty million gallons 


Qy Denison Clift 


| Panamint Hills, at the broad, 
| rolling mesas dotted with sage 
and cactus and greasewood. 

Now the car dipped one, two, 
three hundred feet and presently was 
close to the tube. Hale had inspected 
the great siphon time and again, but he 
could not refrain from looking it over 





hear the rush of water when the flood came. 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 







once more. He wanted to be close to that|at his watch. 
mammoth steel tube of his to watch it and to| eleven. Would the flood be delayed? Was there 


\) Seg) ‘and the gun. We’re going down 


in the ear! Hurry, now!’’ 

As his part of the preparation 
for riveting the heavy steel plate 
over the gap in the pipe, Hale made 
ready the charcoal forge. When he and 
the two workmen were in the car, 
swinging out over space, he glanced 
It was eight minutes after 





yet time to outstrip the torrent? Down shot 


JAWBONE 


The riveting machine clattered above, drown- 
ing the sound of his blows. The plate was 
locked securely. But now it was too late to es- 
cape through the manhole to the north. [His only 
hope was to drop to the bottom of the pipe into 
the are in the bed of the cafion, then climb 
with all possible speed up the four-hundred- 
and - forty - five - foot slope to the manhole on 
the south brink. It was a stupendous task, for 
the tube rose at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

Half falling, half sliding, he dropped into 
the are; then, scrambling ahead desperately, 
he began the struggle upward. At distances of 
five feet were the seams of the steel plates, and, 
clutching these, Hale climbed toward the top. 

Behind him, the gun was now silent. 
Billings and Krebb were probably on their 





had helped his father on the Catskill 
Aqueduct, knew more about carrying con- 
duits across gorges than any other man in 
the corps; so O’Shaughnessy gave him 
‘the job of placing the siphon in Sun 
Cafion. 

The problem was difficult. From the 
crest of each cafion wall the intervening 
space was slightly more than seven hun- 
dred feet as the crow flies. From the top 
of the sides to the bed of the cafion was a 
little less than four hundred and eighty 
feet. Hale saw at once that it was imprac- 
tical to carry the aqueduct across the 
Jawbone, as the cafion was known at 
that point, on a bridge. He at once hit 
upon a solution—the use of an inverted 
siphon. 

The aqueduct, a concrete tube, ten feet 
high and twelve feet wide, wound across 
the burning plain like an immense python. 
Day by day the headings advanced; up 
to the very edge of Sun Cafion they crept 
while the concrete pourers sweated and 
toiled under the August heat, and steam 
shovels roared, and drillers hammered 
away the hard rock in its course. 

Then Hale took up the four months’ task 
of building the great siphon. Steel took 
the place of concrete. Sun Cafion Camp 
became a beehive of activity. Ten-mule 
teams hauled in steel plates and casks of 
rivets from the temporary railway, and 
an aérial railway, worked by a donkey 
engine, was built from the face of the gorge to 
lower the sections of the siphon into position. 

Day by day the siphon grew. From an are 
of steel, twelve feet in diameter, planted in the 
bed of the cafion, the tube ascended the steep 
walls like the two arms of a gigantic prong. 
After months of labor the arms met the con- 
crete tunnels at the top. At the head of each 
arm Hale built a manhole, by means of which 
the tender could inspect the interior of the 
tube or mend leaks. The siphon had been built 
of steel to withstand the terrific fall of water. 
Coursing at frightful speed four hundred and 
seventy-five feet down the north arm, the water 
would acquire enough momentum to carry up 
the south arm. 

The day came when the flood of water from 
the Sierra lake was to be released through the 
aqueduct. The engineers were stationed along 
the great artery to see that the section under 
the supervision of each was flawless. 

Early in the morning Hale arrived at Sun 
Cafion. The hoisting engines were soon fired, 
ready for any emergency. Hale surveyed his 
handiwork with pardonable pride. His link in 
the great chain was perfect. He had put the 
best of himself into those four months of build- 
ing. With a derrick boy named Coburn he 
climbed into the aérial car and gave three 
blasts of the whistle. There was a clanking of 
chains, the cables snapped taut, and slowly the 
car slid away from the sheer granite wall. 
Hale looked across the surrounding country— 


_ at the tawny beauty of the land, at the far 


“ BOYS!” 


HE CRIED. " 


Very slowly the car moved, so that the engineer 
could lean over the edge and tap the steel plates 
with his hammer. His eyes were alert for any 
imperfection in the work, but he saw none. 

Suddenly there was a jerk of the cables. 
High above, the cable slipped off the drum. 
The car cavorted wildly, swung to the right a 
dozen feet, snapped the telephone wire and 
then bounded back to scrape the tube viciously. 

‘*Hoist away, there!’’ cried Coburn. 

Hale blew the whistle, but the man at the 
hoisting engine failed to respond. The cable 
had caught in the gearing. The anchor hook at 
the side of the car caught under the flange of 
a plate; the next instant the cable jerked the 
car upward, and with a loud rasping sound 
the sheet of steel was torn open. Before the 
hook ripped loose, a jagged hole three feet long 
and two feet wide opened on the north side of 
the siphon, a little below the middle. 

Hale stared at the gash in horror. The flood 
was due at half past eleven o’clock—in twenty- 
five minutes—and here was a hole that would 
let hundreds of thousands of gallons escape! 
| He could not telephone to the lake, for the 
broken wires dangled in the cafion. 

‘*We’ve got to fix that plate before the water 
comes!’’ he shouted to Coburn. 

The men had loosened the cable from the gear- 
ing. Hale gave four blasts of the whistle, and the 
car swung upward to the brink of the cafion. 

‘*Boys!’’ he cried. ‘‘The car’s torn a hole 
in the tube! Jonas, bring a 6-4 plate on the 
tractor! Billings, you and Krebb get the rivets 





THE CAR’S TORN A HOLE IN THE TUBE!" 


the car until it reached the rent in the tube. 
Because there was a risk in it, Hale chose 
himself to be the one to enter the aqueduct. 
He crawled through the hole and listened. 
There was no sound inside the great artery. 

Outside he heard Billings and Krebb calling 
to the man on the derrick platform to lower 
the plate. While the boom swung the great 
inch-and-a-half steel sheet down from the shelf 
of the cafion, the men hammered in the jagged 
edges of the hole and smoothed the surface. 

‘*Hurry!’’ commanded Hale. 

Krebb lowered the charcoal forge through 
the hole into the tube. Hale set it as firmly as | 
possible on the slope of the tunnel and began 
to turn the handle frantically. Working like 
Titans, Billings and Krebb pierced the plates 
with a dozen one-inch holes. When the derrick 
had lowered the patch plate in position over the 
hole, Hale picked up with his tongs the first 
red-hot rivet and thrust it through one of the 
holes. Instantly the gun flattened it and ham- | 
mered it home. The engineer lifted a second | 
rivet into place, then a third. 

Suddenly, above the clangor of the gun, he 
heard a noise that sent the blood from his face 
—the far-off, deafening thunder of the flood! 





Was he too late? His life hung in the balance. 
Three more rivets, placed at the lower end of | 
the plate, would hold it! With trembling hands | 
he lifted the rivets one by one and placed them 
in the holes above. The gun rattled them flat. 
Then, to warn his men, he knocked with his | 


way to the top in the aérial car. He heard 
only the rumble of the waters rushing 
along the great bore behind him and his 
own short, quick gasps for breath as foot 
by foot he fought his desperate way up 
the long, black slope. Sweat burst out on 
his forehead and rolled down his cheeks. 

He seemed to have been climbing for 
hours. How high had he gone? He glanced 
back—along walls of velvety night. Ahead, 
up the endless channel of steel, was the 
same mocking darkness. Three hundred 
feet to climb! He could not have covered 
more than a quarter of the distance, yet 
already he was half exhausted. 

His fingers clutched at the smooth, cold 
steel. Once, in his terrible haste, he slipped 
back, missed the transverse seam just 
below and rolled ten feet. 

Nearer and nearer came the thunder of 
the hurtling waters, rushing down on a 
five-per-cent grade from Cleaver’s Bluff, 
pounding through the concrete-lined pres- 
sure tunnels. 

When the stream reached the brink of 
Sun Cafion it would drop almost sheer 
into the double - plated are; then, with 
frightful momentum, it would plunge up 
the span of steel tube in which Hale was 
trapped. Even if he gained the top, would 
he be able to escape through the three- 
foot opening in time? 

Seconds of suspense elapsed—long, ago- 
nizing seconds. Then swiftly the roar of 
the oncoming water grew to the bellow of a 
cataract and seemed to envelop the close atmos- 
phere. An instant later a great wave of cold 
air swept past him. 

Then, like the impact of an avalanche, the 
torrent struck him, whirled him round like a 
straw, and thrust him up the tube. Up, up, 
up with tremendous force he felt himself lifted, 
as if he were racing in an elevator. The blow 
of the water had sent the breath from his body, 
but he quickly recovered in the chill stream, 
gasping and coughing and blowing the water 
from his mouth and nostrils. He was almost 
exhausted. As he struck out feebly he felt the 
speed of the cataract lessen. It was nearing 
the top! He opened his eyes and saw a shaft 
of light ahead. Struggling to keep his head 
above the water, Hale gauged the distance to 
the manhole. Seventy—fifty—twenty feet! 

Then he saw, looking down at him from 
above, the white faces of Billings and Krebb. 
Both men leaned far down with outstretched 
arms. As Hale was swept under the trap, he 
reached up, and the next instant he felt his 
wrists caught as in a vise. He was vaguely 
aware of being lifted up and up into the bril- 
liant sunlight. 

An hour later he opened his eyes and looked 
up into the smiling faces of his crew. His first 
question was, ‘‘ Did she hold ?’’ 

‘*Like a thoroughbred!’’ answered Billings. 

The young engineer smiled contentedly and 
settled back. Those three words had made his 


tongs on the plate above. But how futilely! | battle for life seem well worth while. 





one-eared man only smiled. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he drawled. 
‘‘Il did expect more. But horses are horses, 
and I’m glad to take what I can get. I’m very 
well satisfied with the band, and I’ll accept 
Mr. Bowers’s guaranty that they are all prop- 
erly trained. I have a bank draft here for 
approximately the amount, and I’ll pay the 
difference in gold. ’’ 

The man drew a paper from his notebook, 
and handed it to Clark for inspection. Then 
he took a heavy sack from his pocket and began 
to arrange on a flat rail stacks of five twenty- 
dollar gold pieces each. Clark felt the cold 


sweat start. What should he do? Was he mis- | 


taken in the one-eared man ? Was this really the 
New York buyer? Or was a clever wholesale 
swindle being practiced on Jim Odell? 

‘‘No,’’ he managed to say at last, ‘I can’t | 
sign. I know nothing about the bank on which | 
this draft is drawn. But—but, Mr. Marquis,’’ 
he finished firmly, ‘‘I’ll help you drive the | 


called to one of the riders who had accom- 
panied the buyer, ‘‘sign this here bill of sale!’’ 

Clark stood bewildered as Buck Bowers com- 
pleted the sale and pocketed the gold and the 
bank draft. Still undecided, he watched the men 
drive the horses from the corral and start out 
along the road toward the stage station. Eddy 
and the others accompanied the horses; only 


Midnight, and sat grinning down at Clark. 





| hit the trail back to Grandma Sears, son. You 
| can walk it in about two days.’’ 

‘*Oh, I won’t walk!’’ said Clark, with snap- 
| ping eyes. 

‘*You keep off of my horses!’’ Buck retorted 
|menacingly. ‘‘And you might as well scoot; 
it’s liable to get pretty lonesome round here. ” 
And, squirting tobaceo juice toward Clark as | 

| a final taunt, the foreman galloped off. 
| Clark hurried to the house, gathered up a 


Buck Bowers remained. The foreman mounted | 


‘*You can just as well pack your duds and | 





instantly whirled his black stallion in a bound- 
ing gallop toward the Rattlesnake Caiion trail. 

Clark ran on across the meadow. He had the 
advantage of much the shorter distance, if per- 
chance Buck Bowers had guessed his secret. 
The foreman would have to go down into Rat- 
tlesnake Cajion, leave his horse in the basin 
and climb on foot up the trail to the spring. 
Presently Clark heard a shout behind him 
and, turning, saw a strange horseman racing 
toward him from the direction of the corrals. 

‘‘l’m the sheriff!’’ the man cried, as he 
reined in his tired horse. ‘‘I’m looking for 
Buck Bowers. Where is he?’’ 

You have a warrant?’’ 

‘*Yes, sworn out by Jim Odell. He and a 
| New York horse buyer and Dad Sears are an 
| hour or so behind me.’ 

Clark directed the sheriff as best he could to 


| the Rattlesnake Cafion trail; then he ran and 


ran. When he had reached a point on the edge 


horses to the railway; then we can confirm | luncheon and some matches and then ran out | of the rim rock, still half a mile from the 
| across the meadow. When he looked back he | spring, he looked over. His heart sank, for 
‘‘Gimme that paper!’’? Buck Bowers snarled | was startled to see Buck Bowers sitting on his | halfway up the trail to the rim-rock trap was 
as he snatched it from him. ‘‘You get back | horse under a juniper tree. Across his saddle | Buck Bowers. Clark dodged back, but again he 
there to the house and tend to your dishes. Only | the foreman held his rifle. Clark dodged back | was too late. Buck Bowers saw him and fiend- 
| out of sight, but he was too late. Buck Bowers | ishly waved his rifle as he scrambled upward. 


this bank draft by telegraph. ’’ 


wanted you for a witness; didn’t ask you for 
business advice. Here, Frank,’’ the foreman 


must have been watching him, for the foreman 





Panting, Clark raced on. As he rushed down 


the trail to the spring, he heard the ping of a 
rifle and caught a glimpse of Buck Bowers 
crouched on a shelf of rock. Again came the 
ping and the whiz of a bullet. 

Quickly Clark threw aside the trail barricade. 
Tom Tiger, now frantic, nearly leaped over 
him. At the head of the trail, Clark stopped 
to get his saddle blanket and the old surcingle 
that he had fitted with rope stirrups. As he 
started to mount the stallion he saw Bowers 
scrambling over the boulders toward them. 

At sight of Clark so near the man-killing 
outlaw, Buck stopped. His face was a picture 
of baffled astonishment. He seemed to forget 
that he had a rifle. Slowly the look gn his face 
changed to one of fear—he was the fleeing 
outlaw. Darting behind a juniper, he ran for 
the cliff, back toward Midnight. 

Tom Tiger’s muscles rippled with eagerness 
to race, and Clark had difficulty in holding 
him. At the brink of the rim rock he caught a 
distant glimpse of a rapidly gliding black object 
in the desert far below. Buck Bowers was 
fleeing straight for Horse Cave. 

Clark looked for the sheriff but could see 
nothing of him. Then he started alone in 
pursuit of Midnight and Buck Bowers. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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GEN. VON LUDENDORFF 


FACT AND COMMENT 


N honest purpose and an active will go 
never without content. 


It will not do Itself; while you delay 
The Task grows harder; put it through To-day! 


OT to exercise the intellect that God has 
given you should be as hard as it is for a 
healthy, robust person to be tied in a chair all 
day. 
Y the middle of May more than two million 
men in the army and the navy had taken 
out war insurance to the total of $16,663, 514, - 
000, and new applications were even then 
coming at the rate of eleven thousand a day. 


TAMP collectors eagerly awaited the 
stamps issued for the newly established 
aéroplane postal service between Washington, 
Philadelphia and New York. The stamps, 
which are for twenty-four cents, have a picture 
of an aéroplane and are printed in red, white 
and blue. 
ET no housewife stay away from the canning 
and drying lessons that may be arranged 
for her neighborhood! In some states the les- 
sons are to be given under the extension de- 
partments of the state universities through the 
early summer in every county and even in 
every town. Few women, however experienced 
they may be, can afford to miss them. 


HY should you use one spoonful of sugar 
in your coffee instead of two? Because 
since the war began there has been an annual 
shortage of more than two million tons in the 
world’s supply, and it is likely to continue; 
and because England and France, which used 
to get much of their sugar from Germany, Bel- 
gium and Russia, must now look mainly to 
the United States and Cuba for their supply. 
HAT ‘‘what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business’’ was proved again by 
the seventeen minutes’ delay in the flight of 
the first aéroplane that carried mail from 
Washington to Philadelphia and New York. 
Every one of the half hundred persons, high 
or low, whose business it was to make the 


aéroplane ready for flight knew that it was | . 


necessary to have enough gasoline in the tank, 
but not one made it his own peculiar business 
to see that it was there. 
in some states the demand for farm labor 
has taken an imperative form. Oklahoma, 
through its Council of Defense, has established 
what is virtually a draft of every able-bodied 
male between the ages of fifteen and sixty 
years. It has pledged them to do at least two 
weeks of farm work during the summer or fall. 
Kansas, through its commercial clubs and other 
organizations, has made a state-wide effort of 
the same kind and expects every able-bodied 
citizen—banker, merchant, minister or lawyer 
—to prove his patriotism by spending at least 
two weeks in the harvest fields. 


HE largest employment agency in the 

world opened for business in Chicago the 
other day. It is run jointly by the national 
government and the state government of IIli- 
nois and aims to serve free every employer 
who needs help and every worker who needs 
a job. The agency, which will be known as 
the Temple of Labor, purposes to keep in close 
touch with national and state agencies of a 
similar kind and to keep informed of the local, 
state and national demand for labor. It has 
taken over the hiring of all railway labor for 
the United States west of Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo. Private employment agencies often do 
more harm than good, for they thrive by taxing 
both employers and employed and by taking ad- 
vantage of the frequent changes that workers 





make. The Temple of Labor works with a view | but most necessary kind. There is little fear 


to the well-being of the millions of men who 
will return to civil life when the war is over. 


o9 
KAISER VON LUDENDORFF 


HEN the Germans and the Russians 

V V met at Brest-Litovsk to negotiate a 

treaty of peace, the German terms were 
communicated to the Russians, not by Kiihl- 
mann, the foreign minister, but by Gen. von 
Hoffmann, the military commander. It was he 
that told Trotzky what he must agree to; it 
was he that menaced Russia with further occu- 
pation by the German army if the least demand 
were not complied with; it was he that domi- 
nated the final meeting when the humiliating 
surrender was signed. ‘‘I do not represent the 
German nation,’’ he said to the Russians; ‘‘I 
represent the German army.’’ 

A few weeks ago, while the German minister 
at Kiev was negotiating with the Ukrainian 
government, Gen. von Eichhorn, without any 
authority from the civil government at Ber- 
lin, marched his soldiers into the parliament 
house, dissolved the sessions of the Rada, 
seized the persons of Ukrainian officials and 
calmly overthrew the government with which 
his own ambassador was dealing. 

The other day at the German army head- 
quarters the Austrian Emperor was forced to 
sign an agreement that hands his empire over 
to the mercies of Germany. But the Chancellor, 
Hertling, and the foreign minister, Kiihl- 
mann, have both protested that the all-impor- 
tant agreement was carried through over their 
heads by the higher military command, and 
by methods .of which they totally disapproved. 

Those incidents lead to only one conclusion: 
constitutional government no longer exists in 
Germany. Even civil government exists only 
so far as the army leaders permit it to exist. 
A wholly irresponsible military despotism is 
in control. The Kaiser himself is how a mere 
figurehead who is useful and much used so 
long as he nods acquiescence to the designs of 
the army chiefs. Butit is Gen. von Ludendorff, 
who has long supplied brains for Hindenburg, 
that rules Germany, its allies and its con- 
quests to-day. ‘‘ Whenever an agreement is 
reached between the nominal government of 
the empire and the military party,’’ said a 
despairing deputy in the Reichstag recently, 
‘*it is achieved only by the government’s 
giving way. There is no escaping the fact that 
we are under absolute military rule.’’ 

That is the second great revolution of the 
war; the revolution in Russia was the first. In 
Russia absolutism collapsed and gave way to 
anarchy and bloodshed. In Germany constitu- 
tional government has broken down, and crude 
military despotism has risen upon its ruins. 
We may hope that both revolutions are only 
in their first stages, and that counter-move- 
ments will in the end bring order and justice 
to Russia and civil government and even politi- 
cal freedom to Germany. Meanwhile, it is our 
duty and the duty of our allies to stand firm 
in the defense of the essential things that are 
in deadly peril both from the flood of anarchy 
and from the strangling grip of despotism— 
justice, freedom, civilization itself. 


o 8 
AN ARMY FOR AGRICULTURE 


HE world is up against a nasty thing 

called famine,’’ recently said Lord 
Rhondda, the British food controller. 
And it is America that must save from famine 
that part of the world which stands for civili- 
zation. 

The draft has taken from the farms an 
alarming number of able-bodied men. Yet the 
farms this year should produce nearly double 
their accustomed yield. Who will supply the 
labor ? 

The answer must be, ‘‘ The boys of America. ’’ 

In order that the boys may do what is re- 
quired of them they must be educated. Many 
states have recognized the importance of agri- 
cultural training to meet the emergency and 
have instituted courses in the high schools. 
In other states individual high schools have 
taken the initiative and added courses in 
agriculture to the curriculum. Furthermore, 
the state councils of defense are everywhere 
codperating with the state boards of education 
to mobilize and train an army of boys for labor 
in the fields. 

The army already has a name; it is the 
Boys’ Working Reserve. Any boy between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one may enroll in 
it; every strong, healthy boy between those 
ages is needed for it. The boys of the country 
are being asked this summer to forego their 
sports, their tennis and baseball and boating, 
and to devote themselves to work of the hardest 





that they will not gladly respond to the call. 
But if the work of the boys is to be effective, 


others besides the boys must be educated. The 


farmers of the country will have to be per- 
suaded that the boys are capable of doing the 
work that hitherto has been done by men. 
Farmers are by nature conservative ; they have 
had experience with boys before; tiey are 
skeptical of the boy’s ability and staying 
power ; furthermore, they want skilled agricul- 
tural labor, and they will not easily be per- 
suaded that it is skilled agricultural labor that 
the boys of the country will be qualified to 
supply. 

The farmer should be prepared and willing 
this summer to be more patient with his help- 
ers and more helpful to them himself than 
ever before. For although the high schools and 
the agricultural schools and the Boy Scouts 
and various other organizations have been 
striving and are striving to give the boys sound 
agricultural training, and although the spirit 
of the boys is willing, it is only when they are 
in harness that their real education will begin. 
And the farmer who shows that he has the 
capacity and the patience of the teacher will 
be the one who will reap the richest harvests. 


eS: 
WOMEN AND THE WAR 


\ K [HEN the United States entered the 

war, American women everywhere 

gave themselves passionately to the 

great cause. They flocked to the classes and 

workrooms for: Red Cross work; they made 

gardens and put up fruit and vegetables; they 

knitted day and night; thousands hurried into 

government work; those near the camps and 

cantonments opened their homes to the boys 
in khaki and in blue. 

In the months that have passed since then 
many readjustments have taken place among 
the workers. Not all the knitters are knitting 
to-day; girls who flocked to Washington at 
the call of the government have sometimes lost 
enthusiasm when they found the work monot- 
onous or encountered the difficult problem of 
board in a city the population of which has 
increased by fifty thousand in a few months. 
Some women discovered that they could not 
make surgical dressings efficiently; others 
found that they could not put up food so that 
it would keep. The discovery may have been 
discouraging, but it should also be of service; 
for to do work that is really worth while two 
things are necessary: to consider your abilities 
and to study the needs of the situation. It is 
worse than a waste of time for a woman whom 
knitting frets and irritates to force herself to 
knit; she will not do it well and, because it 
wears upon her mentally and physically, it 
lessens her working power. It is worse than 
foolish for a woman who is not clever with 
her hands to work at surgical dressings; she 
will only waste her time. Meanwhile, the 
thing that she could do well is awaiting her. 

But women are: beginning to realize these 
things and are taking up the problem with 
wisdom and courage. Not long ago a girl who 
was just out of college and her mother tried 
to give their services to a certain large organi- 
zation. For weeks they went from one person 
to another and found no place. There was no 
call for classics and biology, but there was an 
urgent demand for stenographers. Both women 
entered a business school. The daughter, with 
her habits of study, learned quickly; then she 
applied for a position in the same organization 
to which she had applied in vain before, was 
accepted and rapidly promoted. The mother 
was slower in learning, but will soon be ready 
for work. Those women studied the situation. 
They realized that they were fitted for intel- 
lectual work rather than for manual labor, and 
they were willing to take the time to prepare 
for that work. 

Imitate them: study the situation, take time 
to prepare, then give your best. 


o¢ 


THE GREAT ERIE CANAL 


V EN—perhaps especially—in this time of 
E war, we should not fail to notice that the 
enlarged Erie Canal has been completed. 
Canals are always becoming obsolete as lines 
of transportation and then are always return- 
ing to favor. The Erie Canal was a pre-railway 
route for the produce of the West to the sea. 
The first boat to make the passage from Buffalo 
to New York City started on October 26, 1825. 
Gov. Clinton and a distinguished company 
were on board. That was just twenty-nine 
days after a steam engine had made its first 
run on the Stockton & Darlington Railway, 
the pioneer line of the world. The ‘‘West’’ 
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that then furnished the grain for transport 
was chiefly the western part of New York 
State, for the entire population of the states 
of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and Illinois was 
less than a million and a half. The canal 
reduced the cost of transporting a ton of grain 
from Buffalo to New York from twenty-two 
dollars to four dollars, made settlement in the 
West worth while for emigrants and estab- 
lished the supremacy of the port of New York. 

Then came the railway. For many years it 
could not compete successfully with the water 
route; but at last it succeeded, for quickness 
of delivery offset the lower freight charges of 
the canal, and the traffic of the canal began to 
languish. But the canal was too important a 
line to be abandoned; the people of the state 
approved by popular vote an immense appro- 
priation to make it once more effective. At the 
cost of one hundred and fifty million dollars it 
has been enlarged and deepened; the towpath 
has been abolished; the locks now lift boats 
twice as high as the Panama locks lift them; 
and freight can be transported from Duluth to 
the sea without breaking bulk. 

The old canal could not be navigated by 
boats that used their own power. It was only 
a ditch with unprotected banks. The wheels 
and screws of steam craft would have washed 
away the sides and made the canal shallower 
and shallower. As the banks are now pro- 
tected, there is no need to limit the motive 
power to horses. With larger and faster boats, 
self-propelled, the capacity of the canal has 
been raised to ten million tons a year; the 
time of passage, which was formerly several 
weeks, has been cut to less than four days; 
and wheat can be carried to New York City 
for two and a half cents a bushel. 

So the canal has again come into favor for 
capacity and cheapness and is at slight disad- 


vantage in the matter of speed. Moreover, by _ 


using the East River, Long Island and Vine- 


yard Sounds and the Cape Cod Canal, freight 


can be borne over an inland water route from 
the most western point on the Great Lakes to 
Boston. 69 


ALL MUST WORK 


T last America is waking up. We have 
A almost a million men in France, and 
others are going as fast as a largely 
augmented fleet can transport them. The air- 
craft scandal, we hope, is a thing of the past, 
and henceforward there will be machines 
instead of a ‘‘bluff’’ at making them. Congress 
has given the President extraordinary powers, 
and he is using them. The railways have been 
taken from the control of the presidents chosen 
by the shareholders and are administered by 
men selected by the Director General. The 
people have lent the government all they were 
asked to lend, and the money so provided has 
been appropriated without stint, and, so far 
as we can now see, wisely. 

But is everything moving? No. The country 
is full of slackers. You can see them on every 
city street and in every country town. They 
toss their hats into the air and cheer when 
they catch sight of a squad of recruits and 
talk of the heroic deeds of ‘‘our boys’’ across 
the ocean; but they are doing nothing with 
their own hands or brains. 

The great army of slackers is not composed 
exclusively or even chiefly of the young men 
who ought to be wearing uniforms but are 
not: it includes everyone who is idle—old or 
young, man or woman; all who could give, 
but do not give, their whole time or their spare 
time to work in some form of service; all who 
are engaged in pursuits that divert others from 
national service; and all, rich or poor, who 
take advantage of the country’s necessity to 
extort an undue share of the money that others, 
more self-denying, have contributed or lent. 

America is firmly resolved that no one shall 
be allowed to play the slacker. If there are 
men who do not see their duty, or, seeing, do 
not perform it, they are to be compelled to 
perform it. The Constitution says that Con- 
gress may raise and support armies. It is 
raising armies by conscription. It has authority 
to support them by calling into service every 
civilian, be he banker, merchant, plumber or 
bartender. It may demand that every person 
who is capable of working shall do his part. 
If he has no employment, the government 
may find employment for him. 

Several states have already passed laws that 
have been happily termed ‘‘anti-loafing laws. ’’ 
The new enactments do not provide govern- 
ment employment for loafers, but they do 
impose fines, or imprisonment, or both, upon 
those who, as the New York law phrases it, 
are not ‘‘habitually and regularly engaged in 
some lawful, useful and recognized business, 
profession, occupation, trade or employment. ’’ 


‘ 
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The national regulations will go further. They 
will sweep into service in civilian employment 
hundreds of thousands of young men of draft 
age, not called to the colors, who are wasting 
their time and the time of others either in 
idleness or on things that are useless. Their 
help is needed, and they should give it. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On May 31 the House passed 

the army bill, carrying an appropriation 
of more than $12, 000,000,000, by a unanimous 
vote. ——Hearings have begun before the Ways 
and Means Committee, which is preparing the 
new revenue bill. Senator Borah, speaking in 
the Senate, declared that profiteering was still 
a widespread evil; and it is believed that the 
new legislation will take three quarters of all 
war profits in taxes. ——On June 4 the Senate 
passed the Civil War pension - increase bill. 
The bill, if it becomes law, will add $35,000,000 
annually to the pension roll. 

e 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—Two hun- 

dred and eighty thousand men of the new 
draft were ordered to report to the colors on 
June 24.——Contributions continued to pour 
in to the Red Cross. A total of nearly or quite 
$170,000,000 was subscribed. —~The destroyer 
Ward was launched at © wri rum service 
Mare Island only seven- 
teen days after its keel 
was laid. Forty-four mer- 
chant ships, of 263,000 
tons’ register, were com- 
pleted and delivered to 
the government during the 
month of May. —— The 
government has adopted 
regulations for the pack- 
ing industry that will put 
an end to all private deal- 
ings and understandings. 
The control of retail deal- 
ings in meat is being considered, in view of the 
extremely high prices prevailing in some cities. 
— The Western Union Telegraph Company 
declined the mediation of the National War 
Labor Board, and insisted on its right to dis- 
charge employees who had joined the Teleg- 
raphers’ Union. Continued disagreement be- 
tween company and men is likely to end in 
government operation of the telegraph. ——Up 
to June 1 the government had advanced to 
the railways of the country $124,314, 000. 

e 

RAGER CASE.—In a jury trial at Ed- 

wardsville, Illinois, all the persons accused 
of murder, in connection with the hanging of 
Robert Prager, a German sympathizer, were 
acquitted. e ° 


EDITION.—Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, 
convicted under the espionage law, was 
sentenced to ten years in prison on June 1. 
eS 
USSIA.—It was announced from Moscow 
that evidence of a widespread counter- 
revolutionary plot had been discovered, that 
the Soviet government had taken steps to sup- 
press it, and that Moscow was under martial 
law.— The government has protested to 
China against the alleged use of Manchuria as 
a base of supplies by Gen. Semenoff, the anti- 
Bolshevik leader. ° 


INLAND.—The new government is com- 

pletely under German influence; nothing 
can be imported into Finland except under 
license from the German authorities. Gen. 
Mannerheim, the commander of the army, who 
opposes the political intervention of Germany, 
has demanded that his resignation be accepted 
at once, and many officers are following his 
example. e 


USTRIA.—The outline of the new Austro- 

German agreement has been printed by 

the Deutsche Volkszeitung of Berlin. It pro- 

vides for the union of the armies of the two 

empires into one organization, the instruction 

and employment of which ‘‘shall be left princi- 

pally to Germany. ’’ That means, of course, the 

subjection of the non-Germans in Austria to 

the military despotism of Berlin, and can only 

lead to increased unrest in the Slavic provinces. 

Ss 

ECENT DEATHS.—On June 4, Charles 

W. Fairbanks, former Vice President of 

the United States, aged 66.——On June 3, 
Ramon Valdez, President of Panama. “ 





JOHN DO. RYAN 


In Charge of Aircraft 
Construction 


THE GREAT WAR #¢ 
(From May 30 to June 5) Huy 
The German drive on the Aisne River proved | 


little effective resistance, reached the banks 
of the Marne east of Chateau-Thierry on May 
31. Having established themselves with their 
flank protected by the river along a front of 
about twelve miles, they faced westward, and 
with what reserves could be brought up 
attempted to drive the French back on Paris, 
which is only forty-five miles from Chateau- 
Thierry, straight down the valley of the Marne. 
Meanwhile, there had been severe fighting on 
both hinges of the newly formed salient. The 
French were forced out of Soissons, although 
they held firmly to the high ground west of 
the city, and they kept possession of Reims, 
although they lost several of the forts that cover 
it on the north and west. 

Along the new front between Soissons and 
Chiateau-Thierry the fighting was hot; the 
Germans made tremendous efforts to break 
through, especially at Villers-Cotterets, the 
key position of the line, but Gen. Foch had 
his reserves in position and they repulsed all 
attacks. American troops were among the re- 
serves and bore an honorable part in the fight- 
ing at Neuilly, south of Villers-Cotterets. By 
June 5 the German advance seemed definitely 
checked. There are still large German reserves 
available, and renewed assaults, either south 
of Soissons, in the sector in front of Amiens, 
or else along the front between Reims and 
Verdun, are expected. 

The success of the German drive seems owing 
to the fact that they attacked where, on account 
of the natural strength of the defensive posi- 
tions, they were least expected, and also to the 
use of new and carefully planned methods of 
assault, which took the place of the costly and 
clumsy mass attack. 

The Germans gave up trying to get back 
Cantigny, near Montdidier, which American 
troops took from them the week before. Other 
successful actions by United States forces were 
reported from the sectors of the Woevre and of 
Toul. At other points along the line there was 
comparative quiet. 

Greek troops, supported by the French, took 
some difficult positions by storm on the Mace- 
donian front, and got fifteen hundred Bulgarian 
and German prisoners. 

The Turks declared that the British expedi- 
tion in the Tigris Valley had begun to with- 
draw southward, and that Turkish troops were 
again in Kerkuk. 

British aéroplanes visited Karlsruhe in 
Baden and Bruges in Belgium, dropping bombs 
on the former city and on the Bruges-Zeebrugge 
Canal. 

On May 30 German airmen deliberately 


men and nurses were killed, and some were 
burned to death when the ruins of the building 


same vicinity without doing serious damage. 
The country was startled on June 3 by the 
news that several German submarines had 
been at work off the coast of New Jersey, and 
had sunk thirteen vessels, most of them coast- 
wise craft. The passenger steamer Carolina, 
en route from Porto Rico, was shelled and 


five miles from New York Harbor. The pas- 
sengers and crew were permitted to take to 
the lifeboats, but at least seven were drowned 
by the overturning of a boat, and twenty-one 
more were missing when this record closed. 
No attacks were made on war vessels or on 
convoyed army transports. American destroy- 
ers were at once dispatched in pursuit of the 
submarines, and a fleet of aircraft was em- 


capes. 

The troopship President Lincoln, returning 
to this country, with some wounded men on 
board, was torpedoed and sunk. Twenty-six 
of the crew are missing. A British transport, 
the Leasowe Castle, was sunk in the Mediter- 
ranean, with the loss of 101 lives. 

American airmen are increasingly active in 
France. So far they have thirty-two enemy 
aéroplanes to their credit and have lost seven. 
Lieut. Douglas Campbell, the first American- 
trained aviator to become an ‘‘ace,’’ brought 
down his fifth aéroplane on May 31. 

Gen. Sir John French, the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, has asked for fifty thousand vol- 
untary recruits from Ireland, and he promises 
the gift of farm land after the war to those 
who enlist. 


largely recruited in this country, has joined 
the Allied front in France, and fights there 
under the flag of Poland. 

A sensation was caused in England by the 


society, were under German influence and were 





mans had got proof that they were addicted to 


to be an extremely powerful and dangerous | various vicious practices, and held over them 


movement. By the use of twenty-seven divi- | 


the constant threat of exposure. 


sions (350,000 men) subsequently reinforced to| It is reported that the conditions in Turkey 
some fifty divisions on a twenty-mile front, | are so serious that they can hardly be exag- | 
they stormed the Craonne Plateau, forced a/gerated. Famine and disease are widespread, | 
crossing of the Aisne east of Soissons, drove | and there is increasing restiveness under the | 
down across the Vesle River and, meeting with | German domination. 


ployed in the same work. The submarines also | 
strewed mines in the water off the Delaware | 


bombed a large Canadian hospital, plainly | 
marked with Red Cross signs. Many wounded | 


caught fire. On the same night German bombs | 
were dropped on several other hospitals in the | 











sunk on June 2, about one hundred and twenty- | 








A Polish legion of fifteen thousand men, | 


statement made in court during a libel suit | 
brought by an actress against a newspaper | 
writer that some forty-seven thousand persons, | 
many of them conspicuous in politics and | 


being used for German ends, because the Ger- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 














When Shadows 
’ Fall Westward 


That is, in the morning—let a dish of some Puffed Grain 
greet your folks at breakfast. 


If you serve berries, mix the puffed grains with them. 
Or serve like any cereal. There is no other way even half so 
delightful for serving Rice, Wheat or Corn. 


These are bubble grains, puffed by steam explosion to 
eight times former size. They are thin and flimsy, crisp and 
toasted, and they have a nut-like flavor. 


They seem like breakfast confections. Yet they are grain 
foods—two of them whole grains. 
Every food cell has been blasted 
so they easily digest. 

These are the ideal foods, the 
desired foods. Start every sum- 
mer day with one of them. 


Seg 
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Three Bubble Grains 
Puffed Puffed Corn 
Rice Wheat Puffs 


Each 15c— Except in Far West 











When Shadows 
Fall Eastward 


At supper-time or children’s bedtime, serve some Puffed 
Grain in a bowl of milk. 


Here are airy, toasted morsels, vastly better than the best 
of bread or crackers. 


In Puffed Rice or Puffed Wheat you get the whole grains. 
In Corn Puffs you get hominy puffed. In all you get scientific 
foods, made by Prof. Anderson’s process. Every granule is 
broken so that every atom feeds. 


Then scatter these flaky, flavory grains on your dishes of 
ice cream. Usethem in your soups. Crisp and lightly butter 
for children to eat like peanuts 
when at play. 


Puffed Grains are all-day 
foods in homes where children 
get what they like best. 


Keep all three kinds on hand. 





(1926) 
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THE PINE TREE'S SONG 
Qy William Hervey Woods 


WAS bid, “Stand, and be growing,” 
And I obey, standing still 
Three hundred years without knowing 
What may be over the hill. 
Tiny gray birds of their world-travel sing to me, 
Tales of an uttermost sea 
Winds bring, and thunderbolts battle-news 
fling to me— 
What were it like to be free! 


Pine trees of old on the Norland 
Men-of-war rode in their pride, 

And pines, now that heaven turns war-land, 
Flying ships strengthen and guide; 

Yet though the end come, and airships are 

bringing it, 

I who of old on this hill 

Saw the gray eagle’s gray ancestors winging it, 
Still am I bidden stand still. 


One vale alone with a lonely 
League or so rounding its rim 
Know I, one little world only, 
And naught else under its brim; 
Baby days dawn here in silver and gold of them, 
And half moons mount a low throne— 
But oh! the worlds at my back, and the shows 
of them, 
Unvisioned, hidden, unknown! 


o 9 


THE REFINING POWER OF 
SUFFERING 


HEN Mrs. Pitkin went to Denver the 
one thing that she dreaded was going 
to see her old friend, Evelyn Gilmore, 
who had been confined to her bed for 
two years. She remembered her as a 
very capable woman, intolerant of the 

weaknesses of others—-one who had been cut 
down quickly and without warning from a life of 
activity. She expected tears and remarks on the 
hardness and unkindness of fate in general, but 
the meeting was quite different from that. 

Evelyn held out her hands with a sunny smile, 
and then motioned her visitor to a comfortable 
chair by the bedside. “How glad_I am to see you!” 
she cried. “Isn’t it a blessing we have our friends? 
Now tell me everything about yourself—what you 
did not tell in your letters.” 

The little clock on the dressing table ticked 
away an hour before Mrs. Pitkin realized that 
she had not been able to ask a question concern- 
ing her friend’s illness. After several ineffectual 
attempts, she finally managed to say constrain- 
edly: 

“I was so sorry to hear of your affliction, Eve- 
lyn. You were always so capable. I cannot un- 
derstand why such a thing should be put upon 
you.” 

Mrs. Gilmore turned quickly and smiled in a 
way that her visitor never forgot. ‘Do you know I 
felt that way at first,” she said, “but now I know 
the reason.” 

Mrs. Pitkin looked startled. 

“You see, it was like this: In those first dark 
days I rebelled. I could see no reason for my 
affliction. I had always tried to do the right thing. 
Why should a just God afflict me in this way? 
When my friends called I talked about myself and 
my troubles and railed at fate in general. A year 














passed and still the little god Self held sway. One | 


by one my friends ceased to come. I sat alone and 
stared at the four walls of my bedroom. Oh, the 
emptiness of those dreary days! 

“Then one day, in my reading, I came across 
these words: ‘Suffering always has a meaning; 
those who find it gain more than they suffer.’ At 
first I iaughed in mockery, but the words remained 
to haunt me, and, lying one night in the intimate 
darkness, I turned the searchlight on my soul. 
‘Suffering always has a meaning.’ What did it hold 
for me? 

“T did not know then, but now I have found out. 
Suffering has taught me patience, tolerance, for- 
getfulness of self, a proper sense of values. It has 
made me a different woman. I have learned all 
those things, and now the strange part about this 
is that my doctor tells me I am to get well. Some 
day I shall look back upon the two years spent in 
bed as years not wasted, for they have taught me 
lessons I might never haveJearned in any other 
way. ‘Suffering always has a meaning; those who 
find it gain more than they suffer.’”’ 


a] 


BLUNDERS AND CAROLINE 
7 AROLINE,” said Cousin Janice, at the 


you.” 

Caroline looked up, smiling shyly. 
She still was shy with these strange 
cousins and all their wonderful city 
world. It was so much more wonderful than she 
had imagined it that at times she could hardly 
believe that she was really to be with them for a 
whole month. Most of all, she admired Cousin 
Janice, who was very old—over thirty—but the 
most beautiful woman she had ever seen. 

“I heard,” Cousin Janice said, with her lovely, 
laughing eyes on Caroline’s eager face, ‘‘that you 
looked as pretty as a peach and ‘took’ immensely ; 
also that you committed a very grave social error!” 

Caroline, who had flushed rosy pink, suddenly 
lost her color. 

“Oh, what did I do?” she cried. 





“You alluded to the folded-up lady sitting upon 


the top of the globe as Burne-Jones’s Hope!” 

“O Cousin Janice, did 1? And I knew, of course, 
that it was Watts’s!”’ 

Caroline’s voice was so full of tragedy that a 
ripple of laughter ran round the table. 

“You shan’t tease her, Jan,” Madge declared. 
“Don’t you let her, Caroline. Janice has a wholly 
incomprehensible and indefensible prejudice 


against the lady in question, and nothing could | 


possibly please her more than to have her ‘called 
out of her name.’ J believe you did it on purpose!” 

“Oh, no, I didn’t!’ Caroline protested earnestly. 
She tried to laugh, too, and ina moment the subject 
was changed, and they were all talking about 
something else. It never occurred to any of the 
merry family that Caroline really could care. 

But when, a week later, she was invited to a 
musicale at the Kingsleys’, where the tea had been, 
she begged so to be left at home that Madge let her 
have her way. She did not know that Cousin Janice 
also was at home until a knock came at her door. 


table, ‘I’ve been hearing things about | 


“T called to ask if you were ill,” Janice said. 
“1? Oh, no!” Caroline stammered. Then sud- 
| denly, under the kind, questioning eyes, she gave 
way 


| 
| 
| 


| “I—I couldn’t!” she cried, with a quick breath. 
“Not when I had made that awful blunder. I—I 
| felt as if 1 couldn’t look them in the face again. 
| To disgrace all of you so —” 
| “Disgrace us!” Cousin Janice cried. ‘Why, you 
| child! I’ve done quantities of worse things than 
that. No one remembers five minutes, or cares, if 
; he does remember. Would you?” 
| “Why, of course not,” Caroline replied. “Only, 
| it seemed so different—so terribly stupid.” 
“There’s only one really stupid thing, and that 
is to let the blunders we all make spoil our good 
times. Leave them behind with yesterday, child. 
They can’t hurt you unless you give them power 
to.” 
Caroline drew a long breath. She began to see 


the way. ° 
so] 


TIL TLIM WAS TEASED TOO MUCH 


HAT it is only a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous is a matter of familiar knowledge ; 
that it may be only a jump from farce to 
tragedy was recently exemplified by Til Tlim, a 
simple and unsophisticated South Sea Islander, 
whose perilous and peculiar adventures were 
recently related in the Boston and New York 
papers. 

Til Tlim, just arrived in Newport from an At- 
lantic voyage, desired to reach New York, and 
bought a ticket on a Fall River boat. On board he 
made friends with some negro employees of the 
line who, in a spirit of mischief, began teasing 
him. Although of ebony hue themselves, they 
teased to such effect that they really convinced 
the poor fellow that Uncle Sam’s prejudice against 
his own bronze skin was invincible, and that as 
soon as the vessel arrived in New York the United 
States government would arrest him and subject 
him to some mysterious and terrifying ordeal of 
investigation, reprehension and punishment. Then 
they went laughing to their berths—and Til Tlim, 
with a resolve in his heart that they never sus- 
pected, went up on deck and at about half past 
two in the morning leaped overboard. He was, like 
all South Sea Islanders, a strong swimmer; but 
the icy cold of the water would soon have ended 
his efforts had he not chanced upon an ice cake 
about fifteen feet square, upon which he managed 
to scramble to temporary safety. All night he 
wisely kept himself in motion and avoided freez- 
ing, although cold to the marrow of his tropic 
bones; and at dawn he had drifted to within a few 
hundred feet of Race Rock Light. But he was 
being swept by the current through the treach- 
erous waters of the race into Long Island Sound. 

It was then that the soldiers at Fort Michie, on 
Gull Island, sighted him, but they were helpless 
to aid him. As they anxiously watched the cast- 
away, they saw a small rowboat putting out from 
Little Gull Island. 

Capt. William Murray, who has charge of Little 
Gull Island lighthouse, had sighted the South Sea 
Islander and, with two able assistant keepers, had 
set out to make his way through the heavy ice. At 
| times the small boat seemed about to be crushed 
| by the jamming, crunching floes; but two hours of 
| battling finally brought the lighthouse keepers to 
| the ice cake occupied by Tlim, and he was taken 
into the boat completely exhausted. It was another 
two-hour struggle for the lighthouse keepers to 
work a passage through the grinding jam, but they 
| pluckily stuck to their heroic labor and were 
| themselves in a state of collapse when they finally 
reached a landing spot at Fort Michie. 

Soldiers walked out on the ice to meet the quar- 

| tette in the boat, and willing hands assisted the 

|men in crossing the ice to the island and thence 
to the hospital. 

The lighthouse keepers were soon rested and 
| thawed out, but the islander was delirious, and 
| for several hours his life was despaired of. He 
is, however, a man of fine physique, and soon re- 
covered enough to respond gratefully to the kind- 
ness of his nurses and tell them his story. 

It was a terrible trip; but Til Tlim has learned 
something. He is no longer afraid of a stern and 
stony-hearted Uncle Sam; but it is to be feared 
that he will be permanently distrustful of a jovial 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS 
T: E story of how a Victoria Cross was won is 





almost sure to be worth telling and worth 
listening to. The account of the episode that 
entitled Lord William Beresford to wear the cov- 
eted decoration is no exception. It is told in Mrs. 
Stuart Menzies’ biography of that distinguished 
soldier. The incident occurred during the Zulu 
war in the late seventies. Lord William was in 
command of a party of scouts in advance of the 
| main body of British under Sir Redvers Buller. 
Suddenly several thousand Zulus appeared out 
| of the long grass that had entirely hidden a deep 
watercourse in which they had been waiting. It 
therefore became necessary to retreat, and Sir 
Redvers Buller gave the order to fire a volley and 
| then retire. Lord William and his scouts rode back, 
| followed by many bullets. Two men were killed, 
| and a third was wounded and lost his horse. 
Always the first to lead the way into any danger 
| zone, so likewise Lord Bill was the last to leave 
it. With his characteristic thought for others, he 
turned for a moment in his saddle, although hotly 
| pressed by the enemy, to make sure that all his 
| living men were away and safe; he then discov- 
| ered the wounded man whose horse had run away, 
| lying helpless and dazed on the ground, but trying 
| to rise. He was a noncommissioned officer, Fitz- 
maurice by name, and he was at the mercy of the 
advancing savages, who were already perilously 
| near. Quick as thought, Lord William tumed his 
| Irish charger and galloped back, threw himself 
out of the saddle and tried to put Fitzmaurice up 
| on his horse. 
But the wounded man was as splendid as his 
| rescuer. One man might escape, but it seemed 
impossible for both to get away, the Zulus were so 
| close upon them. He shook his head feebly, said 
“No,” and begged Lord William to leave him and 
| save himself. 
| Of course Lord Bill would have none of that. 
| “Come along, or I’ll punch your head for you!” 
| he yelled at the man. Those who knew him well will 
| be able to picture the fierce way in which he said 
| it. Seeing that Fitzmaurice was weak from loss of 
| blood and unequal to any exertion, Lord William, 
although sadly impeded by an injured arm, lifted 
the man on the horse and, hurriedly mounting 
behind him, galloped for life, although he had 
very little hope of escaping the Zulus. 
| Those were desperately anxious moments, made 





doubly so because the wounded man was unable to 
keep his balance from weakness and loss of blood! 
Twice his weight nearly pulled Lord William out 
of the saddle, and he felt that all was over. Just 
when he was beginning to fear that he could not 
support Fitzmaurice any longer, Sergt. O’Toole, 
who had seen their danger, came up in hot haste 
to their rescue, shooting Zulu after Zulu with his 
revolver as they came running up to attack. He 
then assisted Lord William with his now helpless 
burden. When they arrived at last in safety, it was 
hard to tell which was the wounded man, for they 
were all bathed in gore. 

Mr. Archibald Forbes tells the story of how on 
the afternoon of the same day, hearing that Lord 
William was to be recommended for a Victoria 
Cross, he hurried to his tent to tell him the news 
and to congratulate him. Finding his lordship fast 
asleep,—the sleep of exhaustion,—he debated in 
his mind whether to awake him to hear the good 
news or to let him sleep on and recuperate. He 
decided on the former, only to be rewarded by 
having a boot thrown at his head and being told to 
get out in a hurry. 

Later, when he heard that he was to be recom- 
mended for the Cross, Lord Bill remarked that it 
would be no pleasure to him unless O’Toole re- 
ceived one also. 

So] 


IN ANY WAR GARDEN 
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Mary, Mary, guite contrary, 

How does your garden grow ? 

** Another sprout has just come 
out; 

Bimeby there'll be a row.” 











MR. PEASLEE ON OPTIMISTS 


“6 NE way and ‘nother,’ commented Deacon 

QO Hyne, deliberately, “Solon Bintree man- 

ages to get ’bout as much satisfaction out 

of things that another man’d look on as misfor- 

tunes ’s any pusson I ever see, seems to me. Did 
you ever notice that, Kellup?” 

Caleb Peaslee assented heartily. “He comes 
honest ’nough by it, too,” he remarked. “His father 
and mother were both like that. They’d see sun- 
light where anybody else could see nothin’ but 
shadder. Mighty hopeful folks, Solon Bintree’s 
was. I can tell you something ’bout them —’: 

“You can’t tell me ’bout ’em yet,’’ Mr. Hyne in- 
terrupted a little acidly. ‘‘I started to tell you some- 
thing, and I’m goin’ to finish it, if I’m gi’n half a 
chance to talk! You wait a spell.” 

Mr. Peaslee grinned cheerfully. “Go ahead,” he 
said. ‘‘What’s Solon been up to now?” 

“Well,” began Mr. Hyne, a little awkwardly 
because of Caleb’s prompt agreement, “he’s been 
gettin’ comfort out of something that I’d find it 
hard to grin over, if *twas me. Mebbe you’ve heard 
that that high-priced cow that he bought from the 
state farm wandered down onto the track yester- 
day, just as the freight train from Bangor come 
along. They come together, and the cow got the 
wust of it. She didn’t live long ’nough to beller 
once.” 

Mr. Peaslee nodded. 

“Well,” resumed Mr. Hyne, “most men would 
have been all cast down, seein’ ’twas Solon’s own 
fault that the cow was there, and he couldn’t get 
a cent damage from the railroad. I happened down 
there when he went to fetch the cow off the track, 
and I sort of sympathized with him, but he didn’t 
seem to need it. 

“Oh, well,’ s’he, ‘it might have been wuss, easy 
*nough. The hide ain’t hardly hurt a mite, and 
hides are sellin’ better now than any time I’ve 
known for forty years. ’Tain’t all bad luck that 
comes to any man,’ s’he, ‘if the man only hunts 
round a little and searches out the good parts from 
the bad.’ And he went on gettin’ the cow off to one 
side of the right of way, as cheerful ’sif he’d found 
a cow, ’stead of losin’ one. It made me covet a 
disp’sition like his a mite,” the deacon admitted 
sheepishly, ‘seein’ that sometimes I don’t take as 
bright a view of things as some folks, I guess.” 

“Mebbe you don’t, Hyne,”’ conceded Mr. Peaslee, 
with ready sympathy, ‘but you want to remember 
that you’n’ I didn’t have the same kind of bringin’ 
up that Solon Bintree had. Did I ever tell you ’bout 
the time his folks had the best beans they ever et, 
so they all claimed?” 

Mr. Hyne shook his head positively. “I don’t 
b’lieve I ever heard a word *bout baked beans and 
the Bintrees,” he answered. 

“It happened one time when they all went away 
for the day and left a pot of beans to bake in the 
old brick oven,” said Caleb. “Well, I @’know how 
the fire ketched, but in some way it did ketch 
while they was gone, and the whole house burnt 
flat, and all the stuff with it. I don’t p’sume they 
had any insurance—it was in the days b’fore every- 
body insured—so it was quite a blow to old man 
Bintree. Most anyone would have taken on about 
it, but he didn’t complain. He took holt and got 
out what iron stuff he could and patched up a 
shed to live in till he could get something bet- 
ter, and he and his wife and the children made a 
| Kind of picnic of it, happy as a coopful of blue jays. 








“After a couple of days the ashes got cooled off, 
so he dug into that brick oven and fetched out the 
pot of beans. ’Lijah Caswell happened over there 
when they was havin’ supper, and he come back 
home wonderin’ and grinnin’, both. Bintree took a 
couple of mouthfuls of them beans, ’Lijah said, 
and then he put down his knife and fork and 
beamed round on all hands. 

“*TPve always heard it said,’ says Bintree, ‘that 
you needed to cook beans a long time to have ’em 
good, and now I’ve had a chance to prove it,’ he 
says. ‘Ain’t it wonderful how things happen? 1 
never et a better plateful of beans in my life— 
never!’ he says; ‘and I ain’t feelin’ near as bad 
*bout havin’ the house burn as I was ’fore I tasted 
’em. I only wish,’ s’he, ‘that I’d ’a’ known the 
house was ¢al’latin’ to burn. I’d had that oven full 
of bean pots, now you mark my words!’ 

“So,” concluded Caleb, oracularly, ‘“consid’rin’ 
how Solon was brought up to look at misfortune, 
I ain’t so sot back over his takin’ the loss of the 
cow the way he did. Mebbe his father’d have 
found even more to rej’ice over; mebbe he would.’ 
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ANTICLIMAX 


"Tim explosive temper of William Morris was 
famous ; The Companion has related several 
instances ofits tempestuous outbreaks and its 
swift transitions to sunny and serene tranquillity. 
Mr. J. R. Robbins has lately told of yet another 
characteristic manifestation. 

Morris, intently engaged in painting, was an- 
noyed by a visitor who was admitted through the 
error of a servant and, having completed a trivial 
errand, remained, sociably chatting and flitting 
about the studio, uttering foolish comments and 
criticisms. Morris’s brow grew blacker and his re- 
sponses briefer ; and at last the inevitable outburst 
occurred. In a tremendous voice, and in language 
of amazing force and vituperative picturesqueness, 
he raged and thundered at the unfortunate man, 
bidding him in conclusion to begone, ‘and never 
dare to show your inane and idiotic countenance 
inside my doors again, or, by heaven, I’ll bash that 
maddening smile off it with a chair leg!” 

Mortified, terrified and half-dazed, the visitor 
tried to obey, stumbling blindly among the furni- 
ture, and twice dropping his hat and cane in the 
endeavor. At last he got out; but he was no more 
than halfway down the hall when a voice—big, 
but wholly friendly and genial—called after him: 

“QO Jones—Jones! Both my hands are painty. 
If you must go, come back and shut the door. 
There’s a good fellow!” 

Jones, although he could scarcely believe his 
ears, tiptoed cautiously back and complied. He 
was not “bashed”; but it was his last call on 
William Morris. He said he found him “too excit- 
ing as a host.” 

Such an anticlimax to fury is amusing; but even 
more so, in spite of our sympathy for the sufferer, 
is the anticlimax to a tale of woe attained by a 
thrifty Sicilian vine grower. The incident occurred 
during the last eruption of Mount Etna, which 
had overwhelmed and devastated the vineyards 


| of an entire village. The victim thus lamented the 


catastrophe: 

“O cruel destiny! O woe, woe, woe! The world 
has grown black for me: there is no more sun, no 
more happiness; my day is over. Behold me, a 
miserable man! My tears fall, my heart melts to 
water, my back is bent with sorrow! Woe and 
alas! My vineyard is ashes, my house is dust, my 
son has broken a leg and my grandfather has 
fallen dead: moreover, the table was set for my 
daughter’s betrothal feast, with everything good 
to eat and a young suckling pig cooked whole and 
just to a turn, and nobody had time for even a 
mouthful!” 

oe 


THE RABBI AND THE CRUCIFIX 


"Tiecross are so many affecting stories coming 
across from the other side that it is hard 
to select the most touching. Here is one, 
however, told by a writer in the Boston Transcript, 
that cannot fail to move any reader. 

A British soldier lay dying in no man’s land 
between the British and German trenches. To 
approach him meant almost certain death to him 
who attempted it. 

A Jewish rabbi happened to be in the first-line 
trenches. He had come to look after his boys. 
Some one told him that the lad who lay dying in 
no man’s land was a Jew. Deaf to all protests, 
regardless of almost certain death, the rabbi 
crawled on his stomach out over the top and among 
the wire. German bullets zipped round him and 
spat up little angry clouds of dust, but the rabbi 
paid no heed to them and crawled on. 

At last he reached the boy. Kneeling by his side, 
with infinite tenderness he raised the tired head 
and whispered consolation. Then the pallid lips 
began to speak, the head was shaken wearily, for 
the lad was not a Jew, but a Catholic. Fumbling 
hurriedly in his pocket, for the time was short, 
the rabbi produced something that he held aloft 
before the fast-closing eyes. A smile broke over 
the soldier’s face. Then his head sank, and he lay 
still. ‘ 

Everyone on the front line could see distinctly, 
for it was only a few yards to where the boy lay 
and the rabbi knelt. What the rabbi held up on 
high was a little silver crucifix. 


ed 


IT WAS WORTH A TRY 


HE small boy stood at the garden gate and 
howled and howled and howled. An old lady, 
says the Irish World, paused beside hin. 

“What’s the matter, little man?” she asked in a 
kindly voice. 

**Q-0-oh!”? wailed the youngster. “Pa and ma 
won’t take me to the pictures to-night!” 

“But don’t make such a noise,” said the dame, 
admonishingly. “Do they ever take you when you 
ery like that?” 

“S$-sometimes they do, and—and sometimes 
they d-d-don’t!” bellowed the boy. “But it ain’t 
any trouble to yell!” 
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THE EASIEST WAY 


’ the tan Edgar was spending the ‘summer on 
the farm, says the American Medical Journal, 
and sought to assist Mr. Greenbury. 

One afternoon they had been making hay while 
the sun shone, and after finishing a high haystack 
Edgar shouted from the top, “Say, Mr. Greenbury, 
how am I going to get down?” 

The old farmer studied the problem a minute 
and finally solved it to his own satisfaction. 

“Oh, jest shet yer eyes and walk round a bit!” 
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THE HOME- BUILDERS 
GIVE AN EXHIBITION 
BY OSWALD M. RICKARD 


The robin first suggested it 
In chatting with the wren. 

The phoebe and the humming bird 
The two consulted then. 

The four felt sure the plan would work 
If but the chickadee, 

The oriole, the chimney swift 
And swallows would agree. 


Those birds were all in full accord; 
And others of their kind 

When summoned to the council hall 
Had but a single mind. 

And this it was they planned to do: 
“We feathered folk will give 

An exhibition of the homes 
Where we are wont to live.” 


Straightway they carried out the plan 
Where field and forest met; 

And all who went enjoyed it much 

And will not soon forget. 

The nests of every kind were there, 
A wondrous sight to see, 

In bush and bank and tuft and wall, 
And in the spreading tree. 


The nests of every kind were there, 
All built with skill and grace, 

And holding in their sheltered depths 
The little eggs in place. 

And close beside them all the day 
The feathered builders sang. 

With what a merry chorusing 
The field and forest rang! 


Among the visitors who came 
The oddest of the day 

Were little bugs that flew and crawled 
Or hopped along the way. 

“The birds will catch us all,” they said, 
“And so perhaps ’tis best 

For us to come ourselves and pick 
A cosy, stylish nest!” 


ae) 
THE RED SIX 


BY ELEANOR FAIRCHILD PEASE 


OHN was so lonesome that he wished Cissy 
J would wake from her nap and play with 

him, although she was only four years old. 
In this new place to which they had moved a 
week before there were boys and boys, but he 
did not know them; and while they were 
moving and getting settled John had taken 
care of Cissy every day, so that he had had no 
chance to become acquainted with the new 
boys. During the early part of the week the 
garden next door had been filled with boys. 
They had played Indian among the bushes. 
They had played pirate on the hillocks of the 
garden, and they had played smuggler’s cove 
round the rocky grotto. And John had watched, 
and wished and wished that he could play, too. 

Then one day, with a great stir, the family 
next door went away for a visit, with many 
trunks and suit cases. Since then the garden 
had been very quiet and the gate was closed, 
although John had seen the boys standing 
outside the gate talking a great deal. 

But Cissy was waking up. 

‘*Hurry, Cissy ; mother says we can get some 
ice cream. ’’ 

Cissy sat up straight and then scrambled out 
of her little bed with a rush. And very soon, 
freshly brushed and combed and washed, and 
bright from her long nap, she was trotting out 
of the yard clinging to John’s hand. 

She was sitting with John in the drug store, 
with a dish-of snowy ice cream before her, and 
a dish of pink ice cream before John, when the 
boys came in. Until then John had been enjoy- 
ing his ice cream, but now it seemed to choke 
him. There were eight of the boys, and they 
talked of the good time they had been having, 
with frequent glances at John and Cissy. 

‘* They think I’m just a baby-tender and 





| locked, and the boys could not 
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never played round with the fellows,’’ thought 
John. ‘‘I should like to show them!’’ 

While he sat and watched Cissy eat her ice 
cream in mouthfuls so large that they made 
her little button nose turn red, John listened 
to the boys’ talk. They talked so loud that 
he could not help listening. In fact, it seemed 
as if they had wanted him to hear. 

**T can’t see why Archie didn’t say right 
out where he left the 
key if he wanted us to 
have it. Looks as if he 
didn’t want us to have 
it,’’ said the small, red- 
haired boy near John. 

‘* Well, if he’d said 
right out in the letter, 
then anyone that read the letter would have 
known where it was,’’ the boy next to him 
answered. 

‘*Tt would take a mighty smart person to 
work out that cipher. Here we’ve been work- 
ing on it for two days,’’ another piped up. 

‘‘And now we can’t have any fun in the 
garden just on account of that old cipher. He 
might as well have taken the key with him.’’ 

The boy who spoke pushed his soda glass 
away from him. They paid the 
druggist and noisily filed out, and 
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find the key. A red brick walk led round the 
house to the garden gate. It was an old brick 
walk. Grass had pushed its way between the 
bricks so that they were humpy and uneven. 

With his foot on the window sill John laced 
his shoes and gazed at the walk dreamily and 
thought of the strange letter in his pocket. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, so the strange oblongs in the 
sketch were numbered. Then, first up and then 
down, the other oblongs, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, with 
a red 6. Suddenly John’s eyes widened. 
Without knowing it he had been counting the 
bricks in the sidewalk below him. 

The bricks in the walk were laid in the same 
manner as the oblongs in Archie’s drawing 
were. He counted seven bricks down the walk 
from the garden gate. Then he counted across 
the walk. One brick certainly looked humpier 
than the others: it was the sixth brick. 

John rushed down the front stairs, across 
the lawn and across the yard next door to the 
brick walk. He reached it just as the red- 


haired boy came round the corner of the garden. 


John stopped. 
‘‘Say, what are you doing here?’’ demanded 


the red-haired boy. He spoke in angry tones. 


‘* Listen! ’’ John said breathlessly. 
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THE FIELD OF DAISIES 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


The ghosts of all the snowstorms 
That January knew, 
The storms that swirled and drifted 
high 
When bitter north winds blew, 
Are gathered in the June time, 
And rank on rank they stand 
With nodding heads and golden 
hearts 
Across the fragrant land. 


Though some may call them daisies 
That whiten hill and plain, 

I call them ghosts of winter storms 
That have come back again. 

They come in sweet contriteness, 
Fair messengers of cheer, 

To ask forgiveness for the cold 
When winter days were here. 
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little sister found this letter yesterday after 
you fellows left the drug store. And just now 
while I was dressing I happened to think where 
| the key might be hidden from the way he told 
about it in this letter—or in the drawing.’’ 
Then, without giving the red- 








each one bumped John’s chair 
as he passed. 

John choked with rage, but 
Cissy glared at them and piped 
up shrilly, ‘‘Bad boys!’’ 

The boys laughed loudly, and 
John poked at Cissy’s fat ankles 
under the table and told her to 
keep still. 

Cissy kept still for just a mo- 
ment, and then she slid down 
from her chair and ran over to 
the counter. Stooping down, she 
picked up something from the 
floor and brought it to John. 

‘* Boy drop it,’’ she said. It was 
a scrap of dirty paper, much 
folded. John unfolded it. It was 
a letter with many scrawls. 


Dear Red. Dad says you fellows 
ean play in the yard if you don’t 
break down the bushes or hurt any- 
thing. He says you can take the key 
if you lock the yard up every night 
when you are through and don’t 
lose it. I hid the key because I 
couldn’t see any of you fellows that 
morning we left, and I am afraid 
some one will get this letter and find 
out where the key is if I write it 
out, so I have hid it in a secret 
place. Here are the directions. I 
guess you can find it all right. Re- 
member the red 6. Arch. 


And then there followed a 
strange drawing something like 
the illustration above. 

The 6 was written with a 
bright red pencil. 

John frowned over the letter, 
then slipped it into his pocket. 
He would give it to some of the 
boys the next time he saw them. 
That night he took it out and 
puzzled over the strange draw- 
ing and figures again; but the 
hiding place of the key was no 
clearer to him than it had been 
to the boys whom he wished to 
have for friends. 

The next morning as he was 
dressing he looked out of his 
window into the garden next 
door. It was very beautiful, with 
its paths and hillocks and foun- 
tain and rocky grotto, and a won- 
derful place to play smugglers or 
pirates or Indians. 

But the gate was closed and 
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OUR GARDEN 


BY CLARA PINCKNEY 


DANDY AND I IN THE GARDEN— 
| AM THE ONE WITH THE HAT!— 
ARE A LITTLE LATE WITH OUR PLANTING, 
BUT YOU MUSTN’T BLAME US FOR THAT. 


THE OTHERS HAVE BEEN SO GREEDY 
THAT WE COULDN’T GET ANY PLOT 
THAT WOULD BE OUR OWN FOR THE 


SUMMER, 


AND SCHOOL HAS BOTHERED A LOT. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK WE ARE PLANTING? 
IT ISN’T A KIND OF GRAIN, 
OR CARROTS, OR SQUASHES, OR MELONS; 
YOU’LL HAVE TO GUESS IT AGAIN. 


MAYBE YOU THINK WE ARE PLANTING 
SOME OF THE PRETTY FLOWERS? 
YOU WOULD NEVER GUESS IN A LIFETIME 

ABOUT THIS GARDEN OF OURS! 


1 AM DROPPING HERE IN THE FURROW 
SOME LITTLE PIECES OF BONE; 

WHAT A FEAST THEY WILL BE FOR DANDY 
WHEN THEY HAVE SPROUTED AND GROWN! 


| POUNDED THEM UP WITH A HAMMER, 
FOR THE SEEDS ARE ALWAYS SMALL. 
BUT THE WAIT WILL BE HARD FOR DANDY 
TILL HARVEST TIME IN THE FALL! 


headed boy a chance to grow 
angry or to question him further, 
John leaned over. ‘‘Look!’’ he 
said. ‘‘Here’s the seventh row of 
bricks down from the gate. Now, 
count over. See, there are seven 
bricks. In his letter he marked 
the sixth red. So I’m going to 
guess that the key is under the 
sixth brick!’’ 

The red-haired boy looked at 
him with suspicion. ‘‘Have you 
looked ?’’ he demanded. John 
shook his head. 

‘*No, honest to goodness, hope 
to die! 1 just got here myself, 
and thought of it.’’ 

‘‘Wait till I get the resi of the 
fellows, ’’ said the red-haired boy. 
He put his fingers to his lips and 
gave a long, shrill whistle. It 
was answered in a moment, and 
then other answering whistles 
followed. ‘*We’ll look when the 
fellows get here and see if you’re 
right,’’ said the boy. In a few 
minutes the boys were all there. 

‘* Listen, fellows, ’’ said the red- 
haired boy. ‘‘ Here’s this kid from 
next door, and he found this letter 
that Arch left, and now he says 
he knows where Arch hid the 
key. He worked it out himself. 
This way.’’ And the boy leaned 
down and counted off the bricks 
as John had done. 

‘‘Well, hurry up!’’ said one 
of the boys impatiently. Breath- 
ing quickly, the red-haired boy 
stooped over and pried up the 
sixth brick. It came up easily 
from the damp earth. He lifted 
it while the boys crowded closer 
round him. Then they shouted. 
In the damp oblong left by the 
brick lay the key to the garden 
gate! Ina moment they had fitted 
it into the old keyhole and the 
gate was open. 

With wild whoops the boys 
rushed in. All except John. He 
suddenly remembered that the 
boys did not want him, and he 
turned to go back to the house, 
when the red-haired boy called 
to him: 

‘*Come on in! I guess you’ve 
got as good a right as anyone to 
play in this old garden now.”’ 
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Children Can Make 
Their Own Table Drink 


—don't have to bother 
mother about it when 
there's 


Instant Postum 


in the house. 


Place a level teaspoon- 
ful in a cup, pour on hot 
water—then stir and add 
cream or milk, and sugar 
to taste. 

Quick as a wink you 
have a delicious, whole- 
some drink that tastes 
like coffee, but with none 
of coffee’s harm. 

Have mother getacan. § 
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LISTERINE 


THE. SAFE ANTISEPTIC: 


Many valuable and help- 
ful suggestions for the use 
of Listerine at home are 
contained in this booklet. 
Gladly sent on request. 
Manufactured only by 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A 
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the pi Ranger" Motorbike" sy .! 
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ELIVE! £5 FR val 
aa 30 DAYS 'S TRIAL. Send d for big ite4 
free catalog and particulars of our] 
Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous 


offers and —. Horne, Wheels, 
1 bicycl Sones icie ‘usual prices. 
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Where Will You Serve? 


Apprenticeships are available in the Machine 
Shop, Pattern Shop and Foundry. Machinist 
Apprentices, evidencing the necessary _apti- 
tude, may specialize in Toolmaking or Draft- 
ing. Base rates are sufficient for self-support 
and generous bonuses are granted for excel- 
lent records. Athletics are encouraged. 


Apprentice Department 
PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 




















Runs on Kerosene 
Alcohol or Gas Anywhere 
A most remarkable invention. No elec- 
tricity, wires or springs. 1918 Improved 
patented Models. Runs 8 hours fora cent 
on kerosene. Quiet—Convenient. Brings 
genuine comfort and satisfaction. Ideal 
for the sick. A proved success. 4th season. 
Every home and office needs one. The 
Wonder Fan. Two Models. Three Sizes. 


Be Well. Keep Cool. Address, 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated we y paper for all the family. 

tts subscription price is 00 a year, in advance, 
pending Be postage prepaid to any address in the 


ed States, $2.25 to Canada. .00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post flice, Boston, 

., a8 second-class matter. 
New Setgetottons may begin at any time during 


Mo me Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 


is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

| Payment for The Companion, when sent by 

| mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

| Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
pa er, which shows when the subscription expires, 

ill be changed. 

pheeme give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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MEASLES 


EASLES is one of the commonest dis- 
eases of childhood and, with the excep- 
tion of scarlet fever, it is perhaps the 
most serious of all, especially in the 
complications that may ensue. Usually, 
however, the course of the disease is 

mild, and even the complications are not necessa- 
rily serious if you watch for them and take them 
in hand at once. In infants, and also in older chil- 
dren, measles is generally very mild; but itis likely 
to be more severe in children who are two or three 
years of age. 

The early symptoms are usually those of a bad 
cold, with running at the nose, sore eyes, more or 
less cough, loss of appetite and a feeling of general 
sickness. There is likely to be diarrhea, and fever 
is always present. After those symptoms have 
lasted three or four days the characteristic rash 
appears—first on the upper part of the face and 
then spreading gradually downward over the face, 
neck, chest, arms, body and legs. The rash is in 
the form of minute pimples of a pinkish or reddish 
color, which occur in large, somewhat crescent- 
shaped patches. In very severe cases there may be 
numerous purplish spots, caused by small points 
of bleeding under the skin. When there are very 
many of them, physicians call the disease hemor- 
rhagic, or black, measles. 

With the appearance of the rash the symptoms 
increase in severity, and for two days the patient 
is pretty sick. In four or five days the rash begins 
to fade ; it disappears first from the face, then from 
the body and arms, then from the legs and feet. 
As it passes away, there is a bran-like shedding of 
the skin. The symptoms subside gradually, and in 
a week or ten days after the onset the child is 
well except for the scaly condition of his skin. 

The most common of the complications and the 

















chief danger of measles is broncho-pneumonia, or 


| simple lobar pneumonia. That is more likely to 
occur when there are many cases together, as in 


} | army camps. The occurrence of the disease among 


| soldiers might, at first thought, seem to indicate 
| that measles is incorrectly classified as a disease 
of childhood. The fact is that the susceptibility to 


| the contagion persists well into adult life, and if a 


| person has escaped exposure in childhood he is 
| likely to fall a victim whenever exposed to con- 


| | tagion. 
| 3 The treatment consists chiefly in good nursing, 


| in treating any symptom that becomes severe, and 
| in watching carefully for the first signs of pneu- 

| monia, inflammation of the middle ear, or any 
| other possible complication. 
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SINGING SOLDIERS 


OCELYN had always been patriotic, but 
after that April night when the solemn 
word “War” flashed across the country 
her patriotism became a flaming thing 
that absorbed her body, mind and soul. 
She passed triumphantly through all 

the Red Cross courses; she was chairman of a 
committee to promote the buying of Liberty bonds; 
she worked day and night over the mobilization of 
| the college and club women of the state for war 
service. Doing all those things meant, of course, 
that she could do less at home, and that meant 
that Ellen had to do more. But Jocelyn reasoned 
it out very logically that Ellen could not do com- 
mittee things, and it was only fair for her to do 
the home things and leave Jocelyn free. 
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AS | In the last week of May Uncle David stopped 


over for two days on his way to Washington. Uncle 
| David—who was Maj. Knight to other people— 
| Was seventy-five, but still vigorous and alert, as 


called him for advisory work. 
The nights he was there Jocelyn stayed at home. 





| with Uncle David, and somehow Uncle David could | 
not be drawn away from the family. He wanted to 
be with them all, every moment, he declared. But 
| he would not have been with Ellen very much if | 





how he got his name. And gradually, hearing that 
singing, the grumblers began to quit kicking. Pres- 
ently they’d whistle or hum themselves, He lifted 
the spirit of that whole company. He fell at Get- 
tysburg, but he has lived ever since ; and every year 
has made us understand better—those of us who 
are left—the greatness of his service—singing over 
tasks that all the rest of us hated.” 

Just then, soft but clear, came the sound of 
Keep the Home Fires Burning. It was Ellen work- 
ing in the potato patch. 
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DO CATS THINK? 


UCH has been written about the reasoning 
powers of animals. The two following in- 
cidents, says a Companion contributor, are 

true; the mother cats belonged to friends of mine. 
Apparently the little mothers reasoned things out 
and then acted accordingly. 

Maudie was very fond of fish, and the summer 
when she was a young kitten she used to follow 
the boys of the family to a creek near by and wait 
for them to catch a minnow for her. 

The next spring, when the first warm days made 
fishing possible, Maudie had four kittens about 
seven weeks old. One day the boys got their fishing 
tackle and prepared to go to the creek. Maudie 
was wildly excited, for she remembered what that 
meant. But what to do with the kittens was the 
question. She quickly ran to the basket by the 
fireplace where they were and gave them their 
dinner; then very carefully, when they seemed to 
be asleep, she crept out and trotted through the 
open door into the yard. 

She had just started off toward the creek behind 
the boys when every kitten came tumbling after 
her. She patiently coaxed them back to the basket 
and lay with them until they were again appar- 
ently asleep; then she again crept out, looking 
anxiously for the boys, who by this time were 
interested and were waiting to see the outcome. 

Again, as she started off, the kittens came scram- 
bling out to go, too. This time, too, she took them 
back, nursed them and got them, as she believed, 
asleep. The third time they followed her out, and 
then patience ceased to be a virtue with Maudie; 
she soundly cuffed them back to the house and 
made them distinctly understand that they were not 
going on that fishing party. She was so cross and 
cuffed them so soundly that they did not attempt 
to follow again. If her feeding them and putting 
them to sleep when she saw the boys getting ready 
to go fishing was not reasoning and forethought, 
what was it? 

Another mother cat one day started for a walk 
with her three kittens along the narrow timber 
that supported the picket fence. She went ahead 
and the kittens followed behind. She suddenly 
changed her mind and decided to go in the oppo- 
site direction. The kittens could be trusted to 
follow, but were too young and giddy to lead the 
way. So she took them one by one in her mouth, 
put them ahead of her, then turned round and 
started in the opposite direction, calling them to 
follow. The timber was so narrow that they could 
not have turned round on it; she had chosen the 
only way to go back, and still to have the kittens 
behind her. 
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A VISITOR FOR LAFAYETTE 


N 1825 Gen. Lafayette’s second visit to America 
was marked by many incidents of the conven- 
tional and ceremonial kind; but there were 

many also of the informal sort. The Charleston 
News tells of a pleasing incident that took place 
during his stay in Columbia, South Carolina, where 
he was the guest of the Randolph family. 

One day an old negro, neatly dressed, called 
and essayed to enter the mansion. The armed 
sentinel at the door denied him admittance at first ; 
but the old man persisted and finally gained his 
point. He went straight to the room where the 
distinguished Frenchman was standing and called 
out: 

“Ah come to see Gen. Lafayette!” 

The general turned, looked at the negro and 
remarked, “An old acquaintance. Don’t tell me 
who he is.” 

The negro advanced toward the marquis and, 
bowing, said, ““Howdy, Marse Lafayette! How yo’ 
do, sah? Yo’ ’member me?” 

“Yes,” replied the marquis. “Stop; don’t tell me 
your name. Ah, I have it! You are Pompey, be- 
longing to Col. Buchanan, the first servant who 
waited on me when I first came to America. When 
I landed at Georgetown, I was taken first to the 
camp of Col. Buchanan, near there, and Pompey 
waited on me,’ he said, as he warmly shook the 
old negro’s hand. 

Lafayette called for a glass of champagne with 
Pompey, which the latter drank with much dig- 
nity. Then the old colored man put out his hand 
and said: 

“Good-by, Marse Lafayette! We am gittin’ ol’, 
and we won’t meet no mo’. God bless yo’, sah!” 

They shook hands again; then Pompey went out, 
mounted his pony, and started for his home near 


| Winnsboro. 


| was proved by the fact that the government had | 


| 





he had not followed her round. He laughingly told | 


her that it was harder to keep track of her than of 
| Stuart’s men; that he never should be able to, if it 
| were not for hearing her sing. 
| “I only sing at things,” said Ellen, with a laugh. 
| “I feel sometimes as if I ought to apologize to the 
| music. It’s Jocelyn who has the voice. Only she’s 
| too busy now, so I do it with the children. They 
always have to sing America before they go to 
| | bed, you know.” 

That night Douglas asked Uncle David about the 
| bravest soldier he had known. Uncle David was 
| silent for a moment; his thoughts were far back 
in the years. Then he smiled at Douglas. 

| “There were lots of them. And besides, one never 
knows, really—so many things have to be counted 
| in a question of courage. Our captain, who fell at 
Lookout, was a glorious young fellow. We all 
adored him. Next to him we loved Singing Billy. 
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IT WOULD BE A LITTLE AWKWARD 


RATHER good-looking young chauffeur ap- 
plied for a position with a newly rich family 
that aspired to be considered of great social 

importance. The mistress of the house, says Lon- 


There were many things she wanted to discuss | 40m Opinion, “interviewed” him. 


“We call all our servants by their last names,” 
she announced. “What is your last name?” 


“You had better call me Thomas, ma’am,” replied | 


| the applicant. 


“No; we insist that you shall be called by your | 


last name. Otherwise you won’t do at all.” 
“Oh, I’m willing, ma’am, but I don’t think the 
family would like to use it.” 


“What is your last name, then?’ said his pro- | 


spective employer, somewhat coldly. 
“Tt’s Darling, ma’am.” 
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THE MISSING LETTERS 


FTER considerable trouble the inhabitants of 
A a certain small village were given a post 
office. At first their pride in the acquisition 

was unbounded. Then complaints began to come 
in that letters were not being sent off properly. 
The Post Office Department accordingly ordered 


| an inspector to look into the matter. 


“What becomes of the letters posted here?” he 


“Singing Billy was a mountaineer and utterly | asked the postmaster, who was also the grocer. 
| untaught. He could not read or write, but he could | “The people say that they are not sent off.” 





Lake Breeze Motor, 548 W. Monroe St., Chicago 











Butterflies, insects. Some $1 $7. Prospectus 
Free. Sinclair Bx. 415, D71, Los Angeles, Cal. 


| sing by ear anything he ever heard. Because he 


“Course they ain’t!” snorted the old man angrily 


was too ignorant for many things, he always had | as he pointed to a large and nearly empty mail 
the camp ‘chores’ to do. No one ever heard him | bag hanging in a corner. “I havén’t sent it off 
grumble. He used to sing as he worked. That’s | because it ain’t anywheres near full yet!” 


| 
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Mellin’s Food is 
rich in all the tissue 
forming elements 
that the baby’s rap- 
idly growing body 
demands. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food today 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 

















Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful ‘new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken som together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 




















We Freight | 


and allow Three Months’ Trial 


Our plan makes it possible for you to test this 
high-grade sewing machine in your home for 
three months before deciding. If unsatisfactory, 
we will return your money and take back 
the machine at our expense. 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


is offered in seven yee includin foot treadle, 
electric and rotary mod ach machine is 
equipped with the latest yt and im- 
provements, warranted twenty-five years, and 
sold at a very low price. Shipments made from 
Four Convenient Shipping p 
Stations in Eastern, Central 
and Western 
Sections. 


Get full particulars before 
purchasing your new ma- 
chine. A postal request 
will bring illustrated 
booklet and attractive 
terms by return mail. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


‘i>? Soothe Your 
A Itching Skin 
SS With Cuticura 


All dmnsioe Soap 3, Ointment % & £0, galcem 3. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. 
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wh begin with, they all read 

it. Each one in the family 
reads it first from his own 
special angle of interest then 
with an enlarged circle of gen- 
eral interest. 


T is due to the mature of The 

Companion, which, like a fine 
personality, is always interesting 
to the normal of every age. 


HIS power to interest each age 

is not the result of chance, but 
the outcome of long experience 
coupled with the special ability and 
training of the editors of The Com- 
panion. The editors keep in view 
constantly the all-round tastes and 
needs of those families who have 
high ideals of character and of a 
united family, who do not “keep 
house” but rather make homes. 





HE editors search every field and pro- 

vide a lavish supply of widest variety so 
that any family may be well entertained, well 
informed and well inspired if no other paper 
but The Companion comes into the home. 





Cv is this method and this purpose that 
enables thoughtful families to see how 
The Companion cuts down reading cost by 
taking the place of several publications in 
its lavish provision for all. 


IGURES are convincing, but the greatest 
power and influence of The Companion 
in the home cannot be reduced to figures, | 
yet 


ORE than 90% of the women in Com- 

panion homes read the paper; more 

than 84% of the men in Companion homes 

read the paper; 90% of its reading matter 
interests adults. 


THE SPORTS OF THE BLIND 


HERE is something inspiriting in Mr. Charles 
E. Rose’s report of the work with the blinded 
soldiers in England, which is published in the 


Field. The courageous optimism of these unfortu- | 


nate men is remarkable; they have even proved 
that the sightless can engage in sport and healthy 
recreation with as much zest as those who have 
their sight. Occasionally the sightless man becomes 
so proficient that he can actually beat the man 
who can see at some of the games from which lack 
of vision would seem to debar him forever. 


When I took charge of the work and the sport | 


of the blinded soldiers, says the writer, I found 
that these men were in a hurry to get away from 
being blind. Each one of them wanted to walk by 
himself, to find his way about alone, to discard | 
even a walking stick and to take his inevitable | 
bangs as part of the game. He took to his work as 
sport and to his sport as work. The punch ball 
attracted him until it withered beneath his vigor- 
ous blows; the developer was strained until it 
snapped at its source; the skipping rope was 
twirled until it frayed through. He was in haste 


to get his exercise, and he was hot and strong at | 


it all the time. When he walked, he walked fast, 
hooting in imitation of a motor horn to clear his 
path; and those who could see were quick to obey 
the warning, or it was the worse for them. 

When we started boating on the lake of Regent’s 
Park the soldiers went at the double through the 
St. Dunstan’s grounds in single file, each with a 
hand on the shoulder of the man in front, and a 
man who could see puffing along with the leader 
to stop him from breaking down the fences or the 
bushes, or even the trees that came in his way. 
Steps he either jumped or fell down with delighted 
laughter, the whole of his followers tumbling on 
top of him; irregularities in the ground he tripped 
over with joy. Everything was a joke; the more 
painful the result the better the fun. I could not 
teach such men how to be sportsmen; they taught 
it to me. They knew nothing of river or lake row- 
ing, but a few had pulled an occasional oar on the 
sea. Within a few days they were feathering, pull- 
ing long and light, racing one another, and making 
the boats leap through the water at a pace that 
amazed the ordinary skiff hirer who could see. Of 
course they wanted upsets; they longed for colli- 
sions; and their great joke was to frighten their 
coxswains. To make rowing men of such material 
was easy ; to stop them from becoming racing men, 
impossible. 

When real races on the Thames were suggested 
they went into hard training, dropped their loved 
cigarettes, took physical exercise, and even lim- 
ited their bread and butter and cake at tea. They 
competed for selection with vigor and occasional 
anger, and when the actual day arrived they 
danced ahead of their rivals between Putney and 
Hammersmith, rowing—as riverside men declared 
—as if the evil one were behind them. Our best 
four is as good a four as there is on the river, and 
we should not hesitate to enter it for Henley if 
Henley still existed. 

The other day our men were invited to a police 
féte at the Royal Botanical Gardens, and some 
sports were got up for them, such as three-legged 
races, sack races, walking and hopping matches, 
and so on. The spectators gathered round with a 
funereal air, as if assisting at some solemn func- 
tion. More than fifty soldiers and sailors hilariously 
entered. The simple plan of blowing a whistle at 
the winning post, so that they could make for the 
sound, was the only difference between these and 
ordinary races. When the first batch started, the 
spectators were amazed. Instead of a cautious, 
feel-the-way heat, as they evidently anticipated, 
they saw the men dash off from the starting line 
at sprinting speed. It was all that the stalwart 
police behind the distance line could do to save 
the runners from scattering the onlookers. They 
were all out to win, regardless of their own necks 
and the feet of the populace. The competitors 
roared with laughter, the crowd dropped their long 
faces and joined in, and the whole thing became 
a huge joke for everyone. 

Recreations, as distinguished from sport, come 
naturally to our boys. Music is the common prop- 
erty of all. We have a band, in which every per- 
former is a sightless soldier, from the piano to the 
bones, and in which are included a cornet, a trom- 
bone, two or three violinists, mandolin players, 
tambourines, cymbals and whistles. They are fond 
of hearing a good tale read—we are very grateful 
to persons who send us their discarded seven- 
penny novels—and they take keen interest in the 
newspaper. In fact, their recreations, like their 
sports, are exactly like those of the man who 


can see. 
o ¢? 
THE GOLDEN AGE IN TURKEY 


ITH all his faults the Turk is—or was, 

W before he came much in contact with the 
more commercial civilization of the West— 
singularly honest and in the best sense of the word 
simple-minded. In a Quarterly Review article, Mr. 
W. M. Ramsay gives an idyllic picture of trade con- 
ditions in Asia Minor as they existed a century ago. 
With regard to the simple ways of Anatolian 
trade, he says, I give one example: An English 
friend, an experienced and successful business 
man in the inner part of Turkey, used to relate 


| what he had heard during a visit to Trebizond 


more than sixty years ago. Until a few years before 
he was there, and within the experience of many 
of his business associates, the custom had been 
that goods for sale in Central Asia were intrusted 
to native traders, who went in charge of caravans 
of camels laden with merchandise. A trading jour- 
ney lasted from a year to eighteen months. On 
their return these native traders entered Trebi- 
zond early in the morning, having bivouacked for 
the last time some little distance outside the city. 
As they passed along the street they deposited at 
the door of each merchant for whom they had done 
business a bag containing the money that they 
owed him; and when the merchant arose he found 
the money waiting on his doorstep. Everyone was 
satisfied; there were no contracts, no accounts, 
only a reasonable profit. Most remarkable of all, 
there was never any theft of money from the doors 
until Maltese immigrants, who began to settle in 
Trebizond, introduced European “civilization.” 
In those days there were no large fortunes ; there 
was no opportunity to make them, for it was im- 
possible for one man to force into his service a 
large number of persons and so to create a big 
organization out of which he might make big 
profits. A very large number of men did business 


| On @ small scale; all made a decent living, and 


all were reasonably happy in a humble fashion. 


“None better at any price” 


The meal is judged by the coffee you serve. 
ZA Under all conditions and on all occasions 
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| White House Coffee gives pleasure and com- 
| WNITE HOUSé| mands respect. Always sold in the air- 


| tight, all-tin cans—never in bulk. 

White House Tea is superb. It has 
| a quality as distinct and superior as White 
| House Coffee. Five favorite varieties 
in 1-4 and 1-2 lb. cans. Order by name 

“White House.” Decline substitutes. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT CO. 


} Principal Coffee Roasters 
BOSTON CHICAGO 











Darby the “‘Yank’’ Fights with the “Tanks”’ 


A Yankee 
In The Trenches 


By Corp. R. Derby Holmes 





HE actual life of a soldier on 
the western front, in the 
trenches, over the top, across 

no man’s land and in hand-to-hand 
conflicts with the Germans, is here 
vividly depicted by a gallant young 
American who fought in the Eng- 
lish army until, twice wounded, he 
was invalided home. Corp. Holmes 
fought in the battles of the Somme 
where the ‘“‘tanks’’ first went into 
action. This isa vivid picture of the 
life our armies face to-day, light- 
ened with touches of the author’s 
irrepressible sense of humor. A 
narrative to stir the heart and kindle 
the imagination of every reader. 
Illustrated. 


ARTHUR GUY EMPEY, author of Over 
the Top. says: This is the most entertain- 
ing war book that I have read, and I have 
read many. It is the real stuff and should 
have a wonderful sale. 


NEW YORK TIMES says: Asa story of 
personal experiences his book is one of 
the best and most interesting of all the 
many to which the war has given birth. 


HOW TO GET THIS BOOK FREE 


Send as one NEW yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion with 

$2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with a copy of this new war book, 

Yankee in the Trenches, sending it to you postpaid. This Book cannot be purchased 
re for less than $1.35 net. 





NOTE. This Book is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


Soldier’s-Sailor’s Diary 
And ENGLISH-FRENCH Self-Pronouncing 
DICTIONARY 


HE new Soldier’s-Sailor’s Diary is just the 
gift that the boy ‘‘over there’’ will appre- 
ciate. The daily record of important, 

pleasing, tragic or humorous events will make 
an invaluable record for future reference. 

The Diary has d/ank date lines so that record 
may be started at any time. The Self-Pro- 
nouncing English-French Dictionary section 
makes the Diary doubly valuable. 

The Sound-Spelling Method of teaching French 
presents first the English word; then its French 
eauivalent, and then, spelled in English sylla- 
bles, comes the French word as it sounds to 
English ears. This is the easiest and most effec- 
tive means of language teaching ever invented. 








POCKET SIZE 


HOW TO GET THIS BOOK FREE 


Send us one NEW yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion with 
$2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with a copy of this Book, sending it to 
you postpaid; or the Book will be sold for 85 cents, postpaid. 


NOTE. This Book is given only to a reset Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Copyright 1913 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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For particulars inquire of Mark Twain, present address unknown. 


Painted by Leslie Thrasher for Cream of Wheat Co. 
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NOTICE TO READER 
When you finish reading this magazine, place 
a l-cent stamp on this notice, mail the magazine, 
and it will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors destined to proceed overseas. No wrap 
ping—no address. 
A. S. BURLESON, Postmaster General 


PATRIOTIC COVER 




















NDEPENDENCE DAY IS NO 

LONGER OURS ALONE-HENCE- 
FORTH IT BELONGS EQUALLY TO THE 
NATIONS WITH WHICH THE CAUSE IT 
COMMEMORATES HAS ALLIED US. 

LET US OBSERVE IT, NOT IN A BOAST- 
FUL SPIRIT, BUT REVERENTLY AND WITH 
THANKSGIVING, AS A NEW COVENANT 
THAT WE WILL BE WORTHY 
OF OUR HERITAGE. 





FOURTH OF JULY NUMBER : 1918 
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The instinct is to hide a corn. And to 
cover the pain with a smile. For people 
nowadays know that a corn is passé. And 
that naught but neglect can account for it. 


It is like a torn gown which you fail to repair. 
Or a spot which you fail to remove. The fault 
lies in neglecting a few-minute duty—just as 
with a corn. 


Any corn pain can be stopped in a moment, 
and stopped for good. Any corn can be ended 
quickly and completely. 


All that is necessary is to 
apply a little Blue-jay plas- 
ter. It is done in a jiffy. It 
means no inconvenience. 


Then a bit of scientific 
wax begins its gentle ac- 
tion. In two days, usually, 
the whole corn disappears. 


Stops Pain Instantly 


Ashamed of Corns 


As People Should Be—They Are So Unnecessary 


Can you think of a reason for paring corns 
and letting them continue? Or for using harsh 
or mussy applications? Or of clinging to any 
old-time method which is now taboo? 


Or for suffering corns—for spoiling hours— 
when millions of others escape? 


Can you think of a reason for not trying Blue- 
jay? It is a modern scientific treatment, in- 
vented by a famous chemist. It is made by a 
house of. world-wide fame in the making of sur- 


gical dressings. It has ended corns by the 
tens of millions—corns 
which are just like yours. It 
is easy and gentle and sure, 
as you can prove for your- 
self tonight. 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 


Try Blue-jay on one corn. 
If it does as we say, keep it 
by you. On future corns 
apply it the moment they 


Some old, tough corns re- 
quire a second application, 
but not often. 


Large Package 25c at Druggists 


Ends Corns Completely 


Small package discontinued 


appear. That will mean per- 
petual freedom. A corn ache, 
after that, will be unknown 
to you. 


BAUER & BLACK fers of Surgical Chicago, New York, Toronto 
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HE ABOVE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SUGGESTED BY A CAR OWNER 

who has the best interests of motoring at heart. Experience taught 
him that tire chains are the only mechanical device yet invented that 
is absolutely dependable to make slippery roads safe. 


We want more suggestions for the chain campaign to insure 
motoring safety for everyone. The campaign which is of immediate, 
personal concern to every man who wants to protect himself, his 
wife, his children—from the driver, always ready to take a gambler’s 
chance. We want your ideas. 


Help Us Insure Motoring Safety for Everyone 
AMERICAN CHAIN CO. Incorporated 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Dominion ChainCo. Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 


naa’ Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World trea’ max 


THE COMPLETE CHAIN LINE—ALL TYPES, ALL SIZES, ALL FINISHES—FROM PLUMB: 
ERS’ SAFETY CHAIN TO SHIPS’ ANCHOR CHAIN 
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What tests does a 
Dayton Meet? 


Every part of the Dayton Br- 

oF aie CYCLE is subjected to thorough 

ee tests and inspection after each op- 

Che eration. Seventy-five of our 1800 

al rae employes spend part or all their 
ff time in inspections and tests. 








a Dayton Bicycles 


iY, come to you, therefore, with every assurance 

F Af of perfect material and workmanship. Every 
soe Monday morning the alignment tables and 
cs, gauges (where Dayron frames are ‘trued’) 
are carefully tested and inspected. 








Wes 





We make practically all of the parts that 

‘ enter into Dayron BicycLes—and on each 
g of them put the Dayron name-plate with its 
Ow assurance of definite responsibility. 

AF OAN WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 

iy \a \ Gives all Dayton details and tells how to 
; iP \ "(i \ | make money and save time with a bicycle. 
4 ass Cycle Dept. 

Y y) <= ~~ io a) 

' TSS33 The Davis Sewinc MacuinECo. 


Dayton, OnI10 





DAYTON FEATURES— 








All nickel-plating on Copper 
base. Special treatment to kill 
and prevent rust. Tough, hard 
base coat for enamel, Dayton 
Carmine Enamel used exclu- 
sively. 17 processes in pro- 
ducing enamelled surfaces. 





See other features in 
Ad No.7 























FAIRY SOAP 


O you, too, enjoy the refreshment of the pure, 
floating, oval cake? How freely it lathers— 
how agreeably it cleanses! 


pleasure to toilet and bath. 


Fairy soap adds real 


little Fairy in your home?”’ 
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